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united effor is will secure for every child the highest advan- 
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AN UNCONVENTIONAL CONVENTION 


S we approach our convention for 1948, it is borne in upon us that we face a crisis—perhaps 
the most momentous crisis in all the long history of the world. Our convention theme is 
Unfinished Business: The Child and His Future. It behooves us all now, as we cross Time’s threshold 
into the second half century of our work for children, to examine with fresh and critical eyes the 
course we have traveled and the way that lies ahead. Our hearts are thankful for what we have 
been able to accomplish, but our prime concern is that we be not weighed in the balance of the 
future and found wanting. 

What is this “unfinished business” on our convention calendar? Let us face it squarely and 
honestly. Many things remain to be done. The question of federal aid for education to improve 
both the scope and the quality of our children’s training is still unsettled. Multitudes of American 
children are still without decent housing; thousands of others still lack the equipment they need to 
insure their physical, mental, and emotional health and well-being. Inertia toward the vital plans 
of the United Nations is widespread, and there is still altogether too much talk of war and not 
enough talk of peace. Juvenile delinquency—a term we do not like, for we are much too keenly 
aware of our own failures and shortcomings to accept it without wincing—is still abroad in the 
land, perhaps even increasing. 

Before we can hope to finish these uncompleted tasks, there is one question we must ask our- 
selves in all sincerity: What more can we do to correct the evils that are still rampart? This is a 
question to every member, for he alone can answer it. It is a personal question, one that must be 
decided by each of us in the privacy of his own conscience and will. Just as in our democratic form 
of government the private citizen is the source of civil power and authority, so in the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers the individual member, acting in cooperation with his fellow 
members, selects the goals and himself supplies the skill and tenacity that sees us through until 
they have been attained. It is, then, not the influence of any one leader or handful of leaders but 
the united influence emanating from the devoted work of thousands that determines, must deter- 
mine, the organization’s destiny. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is no longer a juvenile organization. We are 
adult now, and strong with the strength of many years’ experience. We have no excuse for failing 
to use that strength effectively. We have sought responsibility. It is ours, and we must continue to 
accept it. If we fall short of our best selves at this crucial hour, we shall have but scant defenses to 
mask our defeat. To every one of us, as an individual, these times present a personal and arbitrary 
challenge. 

Our 1948 convention, therefore, will not be the usual convention. Every working member of 
the National Congress will have a part in its deliberations. Every member will be present in 
spirit if not in fact. Endless and aimless discussion will be outlawed; the keynote, sounded now, is 
vigorous attack that shirks no obligation, recognizes no obstacle, and takes no account of the 
possibility of failure. We know in our hearts that our purposes are wisely chosen. Having con- 
fidence in the rightness of our cause, we shall not falter and we cannot fail. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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record during the past year, the nation faces an 

acute teacher shortage which is endangering the edu- 
cation received by millions of children. Every state in the 
Union reports that it is impossible to get enough qualified 
teachers to operate an adequate school program. A nation- 
wide survey which I recently conducted for The New York 
Times revealed that the lack of trained teachers is the fore- 
most problem facing the schools of the United States today. 
Unless additional teachers are secured, many schools will 
be in a desperate plight this year and next. 

The number of emergency or substandard teachers still 
in the classrooms is an indication of the gravity of the prob- 
lem. Nearly three years after the end of the war the schools 
of the United States have the dubious distinction of em- 
ploying 110,000 substandard teachers. Back in 1940 we had 
fewer than 2,000 emergency teachers in this country. To- 


[) recera some worth-while gains that have gone on 
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Cheated Children 


T the 1948 midwinter conference of ti 
American Association of Scnool Af 
ministrators, held at Atlantic City, t 
question of poor teacher supply led all 
rest. A report prepared by the associati 
disclosed the appalling condition of 0 
school program. By June of this ye 
just about 10,000 elementary teache 
will be graduated from the colleges a! 
teacher training institutions of the col 
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ty. In addition, another 8,000 will have 
om one to three years of college prep- 
yation. Thus there will be ready to go 
to our elementary schools a total of only 
000 men and women, nearly half of 
them inadequately prepared. 

How many will be needed? Reports pre- 
gited at Atlantic City revealed that a 
ninmum of 150,000 elementary teachers 
will be required to meet the demand next 
fall, 75,000 as replacements for the sub- 
standard teachers now in the school system 
and another 75,000 to fill in the gaps left 
by the normal 10 per cent yearly attrition 


Shottage 


n + in the profession. That figure of 150,000 | serves the nation 


leet Wf represents the bare minimum; it does not 
te. All take into account the population increase 
° extel that has begun to make itself felt on the | 
teach lementary-grade level. But where will It’s the Truth, and It Hurts 
y. Ei these teachers come from? Plainly they 
ifficul simply will not be available. Our teacher training prem talked to some of these emergency 
1 Mi institutions are not attracting enough students to teachers, I can readily see why their presence 
1 1n fll the growing need for classroom instructors. in the profession gives educational officials just 
As a result, the children will suffer. In this cause for alarm. Many of them have absolutely no 
> Sreé# country 3,000,000 children are receiving an in- right to be in a school. I remember the ex-me- 
Ors ai adequate education today, and another 2,000,000 chanic in a midwestern state who, having no 
‘ies a are being cheated of their educational birthright. knowledge of teaching, tried to impose his per- 
equai® In Alabama officials estimate that 300,000 chil- verted notions on sensitive adolescents. “If I can’t 
Maif dren will suffer an impairment in their education larn ’em, I wham ’em,” he told me frankly. And I 
 t0 Hi because of the employment of substandard teach- think of the prim western teacher who introduced 
theel® ers, Arkansas notes that 50,000 children will be me to the class apologetically: “These are pretty 
iT a deprived of an adequate education, while Georgia dumb children; they’re all stupid. You can’t expect 
uch # estimates 115,000, Kentucky 100,000, Kansas to get much by visiting this class.” You could see 
t th 50,000, and Louisiana 45,000. the youngsters wince. I know what that would 
rave It is not only the poorer communities that fear have done to my sensitive eight-year-old daughter, 
an impairment in the education of their pupils. who is no more sensitive than other children 
The state of Washington, with 4,400 substandard _ her age. 
teachers, estimates that 120,000 children will re- 
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ceive an impaired education for this year. Other Fe 
off states—for example, Wisconsin, South Dakota, HE “bulwark of demaocenny” is what the | 
ol AP North Carolina, West Virginia, Mississippi, | orators used to call our vaunted seven’ : 


Y, Maine, South Carolina—indicate that a substantial of free public schools. And those citizens who _ 
allt proportion of their children will not get the kind are today allowing the bulwark to ‘rumble 


1ati® of education that a democratic nation should pro- Th is 
of OF vide. Even the wealthy state of New York ob- are terribly and tragically. 8 arti- ‘ 


| Ye serves that with its 2,600 substandard teachers, cle, written by a noted education. editor, ‘un 


ache® which is an increase of 150 over the previous year, dertakes to estimate the damage already done 3] 
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When one talks about poor teachers on a sta- 
tistical basis, it does not mean much. You can state 
glibly that 110,000 teachers are on substandard, 
emergency certificates. You can say that many 
communities have hired mechanics, telephone 
operators, housewives, janitors, or unemployed 
journeymen to become teachers, and get still no 
more than a surprised “Why, I didn’t know that. 
Now isn’t that too bad!” But when you actually 


. 
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see these quasi teachers in action, when you visit 
a classroom and see the unspeakable harm being 
done to our young minds, to our future citizens, 
our voters, you realize that the teacher shortage 
is more than a set of statistics. It is a dangerous 
neglect of our most precious possession—the youth 
of the land. 

We can report that one out of every eight chil- 
dren in our schools today is being trained by a sub- 
standard teacher. Compare this with one out of 
every 400, the figure as it was before Pear] Har- 
bor. We can also add that professional standards 
are getting lower, with the result that this year 
the training of the average teacher is about a 
year less than it was in 1940. Again, these are cold, 
analytical facts and figures, recited so often that 
we accept them without any emotional upheaval. 
Yet parents should be shocked to learn that fewer 
than half the teachers in the United States hold 
a college degree or its equivalent. They should be 


up in arms over the fact that 60,000 teachers have 


never gone beyond high school, and another 


6 


200,000 have not much more than a single College 
year of total educational experience. 

True, the final criterion of good teaching is not 
to be found in the extent of the instructor’s edy. 
cation. Almost anyone can cite one or two exam. 
ples of good teachers who have never gone ty 
college. But, by and large, low-grade education 
and high-grade teaching do not go together. Ip 
our atomic age it is essential that we have intelli. 
gent, wide-awake, sympathetic teachers who know 
the importance of teaching world understanding, 
tolerance, democratic traditions, and the other 
broad concepts associated with the American way 
of life. I feel that no teacher should be employed 
today, especially at the elementary level, unless 
she has four years of college work to her credit. 


Why Not Play Fair? 


HAT is causing our tremendous teacher short- 
age? Why do our youth shun the teaching 
profession? Why did 95 per cent of the students | 
queried tell me that they placed other professions 
—medicine, law, business, agriculture—high 
above that of teaching? And why did one third of 
the teachers report that they are urging their 
students to keep out of the profession? 
Something is basically wrong. It is not entirely 
a question of money, although that consideration 
is at the bottom of the trouble. Teachers today 
receive an average of forty-five dollars a week. 
Rural teachers get closer to thirty dollars. Based 
on the purchasing value of the dollar, the 1948 
salary is less than the money teachers received 
in 1940—and it was unpardonably low then. But 
it is my opinion that more than money is involved 
in the building (or the destroying) of the teaching 
profession. Here are a few proposals I want to pre- 
sent for the consideration of all who are inter- 
ested in improving our schools and giving our 
children a first-rate education: 


1. Better working conditions for teachers. Our classes 
are crowded beyond capacity, particularly those in the 
elementary division. It is not uncommon to find classes 
with forty, fifty, or even sixty children. How can the teach- 
er expect to do a decent job with that many pupils in 
her class? Give the teachers smaller classes and it will be 
possible to improve the program. Also take away some of 
the routine paper work that now clutters up the teacher’s 
day. Don’t make aclerk out of an experienced teacher. It is 
unsound economics and poor educational practice. 


2. Treat the teacher as anormal member of society. Teach- 
ers are human beings and should be so treated. I have 
been to P.T.A. meetings at which cigarettes were passed 
around during the social hour. ‘‘Yes, thank you, I will,” 
says the parent. ‘No, thank you, I don’t care for one,” 
says the teacher. Later one of the teachers said bitterly, 
“If I had taken a cigarette my contract wouldn’t be re 
newed. Why are we treated like second-rate citizens?” 
And another teacher observed wryly, ‘“The only time I’m 
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invited to spend an evening at one of the parents’ homes 
3 when Johnny or Mary gets into trouble at school.” 
suid another, “‘We teachers don’t enjoy the freedom of a 
arpenter or the respect given a minister.”’ 

And this remark by a veteran, typical of many others, 
grves to Show why the G.I.’s are staying away from 
yaching: “I am not going to go into teaching and let 
wery parent be a mess sergeant and kick me around.” 
Right or wrong, that is the attitude many teachers and 
tential teachers hold—and it should be changed. 

3 Assure teachers adequate tenure and retirement pro- 
sions. Nearly 60 per cent of our teachers today do not 
have tenure. They are at the mercy of the superintendent, 
he board of education, or, even worse, the political lead- 
a of the town. As a result, many are afraid to speak out 
oto take part in community activities lest they step on 
influential toes. Adequate tenure laws would make of 
aching a respected profession. It would reduce the pres- 
ont tremendous turnover. 

Teaching today lacks stability. In some states one 
qarter of the teachers are new to their jobs this year. In 
one state 50 per cent of the one-room rural school teach- 
es fail to remain a second year in the same school, and 
per cent do not remain beyond two years. Nearly 90 
yer cent of all one-room school teachers have moved away 
by the end of their third year. 

4, Allow teachers greater participation in school pro- 
jams. Teachers should be encouraged to take part in the 
jlanning of the school program.‘‘Why aren’t we consult- 
ad about the curriculum?’”’ numerous teachers asked me. 
‘We'd like to be a part of the school,”’ others said.‘‘As it 
is, we are little more than glorified messenger boys.” If 
theschools are to be run democratically, the teacher must 
te brought into the total program. Only under an auto- 
tati¢c system will the teachers be shunted aside, told in 
dictatorial fashion what to do. In a democratic communi- 
tyteachers are permitted to participate in the develop- 
ment of the curriculum, in the broad over-all school pro- 
gam, and in parent-school relations. A greater degree of 
cooperation between the teaching body and the super- 
visors or boards of education would go far toward raising 
the morale of the teachers. 


5. Develop a better recruitment program. Too many 
bright students steer clear of the teaching profession. 
The famous educator, Professor Howard Mumford Jones 
of Harvard University, made this dismaying statement 
tome: “In the ten years I have been at Harvard I have 
yet to find a first-class person who was preparing himself 
to teach in the public school system.”’ A junior at Clark 
University said: ‘‘My classmates think I’m crazy, going 
into teaching. They think I’m smart enough to do some- 
thing else.’’ 

Plainly something radical must be done to counteract 
this attitude. Teaching should not be considered as a 
hst-resort goal, as a job to enter after you have been 
tuned down by the medical, dental, or other professional 
schools. It is essential that parents and educators join 
lorees to explain the urgency of getting better teachers. 
Through a strong public relations campaign it may be 
possible to “‘sell’’ the public on the importance of good 
public schools and good teachers. Unless that is done our 
thildren will continue to be cheated. 


Looking Ahead 


S we improve the status of the teacher, we must 
work too for the improvement of the profes- 
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sion itself. Higher standards should be set for all 
teachers. The five-year college minimum should be 
enforced as rapidly as possible. Our teacher’s col- 
leges and schools of education should likewise be 
reorganized and strengthened. While this is taking 
place, salaries should be increased. It is time we 
thought of $3,000-$6,000 salaries for our experi- 
enced teachers. How can we expect to get good 
teachers at forty-five dollars a week when we pay 
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our truck drivers, bricklayers, and carpenters 
twice as much? 

The big job of the coming decade will be the 
improvement of our teaching profession. All of 
us must work together to eliminate the horrible 
examples now found within the profession and 
to induce our best students to become classroom 
teachers. 

Much remains to be done before the public 
school system can take its place as a vital force in 
American democracy. However, it is encouraging 
to find that the public generally has become in- 
terested in the schools and aware of the serious 
crisis that confronts education. That is a whole- 
some development, in keeping with the long cher- 
ished traditions of the American way of life. 
Citizens, through ‘their parent-teacher associ- 
ations, can play a vital role in raising the educa- 
tional standards of our public school system. If we 
want our democracy to flourish, we must strength- 
en our schools. That is the democratic way. 
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INTRODUCING 


HE first world of the child is, an 
must be, the world that is. It is th 
world of people, objects, behavior; 
customs, and institutions that are , 
they are and that can be relied upon, | 
the small sensitive newcomer into th 
scheme of things learns to move happily 
in this environment as it is, that i 
enough at the start. We cannot demani 
that he learn immediately what that ep. 
vironment was like before he was bor 
and what it may be like in the futur 
Nonetheless, because change is y 
much a part of this mortal system ¢ 
ours, it is never actually possible t 
know things as they are without knov. 
ing that they have not always been the 
same and will not always be so. Grad. 
ally the child has to enlarge his aware. 
ness of the is to include the was and the 
will be and the may be. His intimat 
world of now thus becomes a world with 
a past and a future. Helping the chili 
to get a feel for the durable-changeabk 
pattern of human experience and humar 
institutions may well be one of the most 
important—and the least explored—o 
our problems of parenthood. 
In this article we want to focus on 2 
particular type of change: that which 
must go on, and be creatively made to go on, 
within our society if that society is to remain 
vital in its practices and institutions. But the 
problem of initiating a child into this special 
area of change cannot be isolated from the larger 
problem of making him feel confident and easy 
in a world where mutability is of the very nature 
of things. No child is likely to grow into a socially 
creative and courageous adult who has not, from 
the start, learned to love and trust the depent: 
able yet changeable experience that is life. 


A Catalogue for Growth 


uR task here, then, is less that of talking di- 
rectly about introducing our children to ou! 
unfinished society than it is that of exploring 
too often unexplored problem, that of introduc. 
ing our children to a whole scheme of things 
physical as well as social, in which change }s 
fact to be reckoned with—and, often, to be et 
joyed and encouraged. 
I want to consider, briefly, seven forces or ¢* 
periences through which a child can soundly 
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OUR CHILDREN TO OUR 
UNFINISHED SOCIETY 


HAT can be done and said to enable our 

children to see life as a connected whole 
—to give them an awareness of things not 
only as they are but as they were and will be? 
No small assignment, this; but Mrs. Over- 
street, in all simplicity and truth, tells how we 
may guide the growing child toward a grow- 


ing conception of our ever changing world. 








and surely become familiar with a changing world. 

First, there is the natural environment. Per- 
haps the first parental task is simply to cooperate 
with nature in helping the youngster to know and 
love the ways of earth and sky, of night and day, 
sunshine and rain, bud and blossom and seed, full 
moon and crescent moon and dark of the moon, 
green leaves above his head and dry leaves at his 
feet and the smell of leaf burning in the autumn 
twilight. 

It may seem farfetched to say that a child is 
helped toward creative citizenship in his 
society by having a garden spot of his 
own where he plants seeds and watches 
them grow; by learning where to look, 
each spring, for the same wildflowers he 
found there the spring before; by learn- . 
ing which constellations come to the night 
sky at each season. Yet I am convinced 
that such is the case. For out of these ex- 
periences he builds himself an earth on 
which he stands emotionally firm, and the 
person who stands emotionally firm is 
one who is not afraid of physical and 
social movement. 

Second, there is the proud pattern of 
his own growth. The time comes when the 
child can reach the doorknob he could not 
reach before, when he can do for himself 
what previously had to be done for him. 
The child who enjoys growing—the child 
for whom there is a constant drama in 
new accomplishment and new freedom 
and for whom it means having new trust 
placed in him by others—is not likely to 
grow up afraid of change. For fear of 
change is essentially self-distrust, a doubt 
about one’s own capacity to handle new 
situations. 
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Third, there is the physical environment of the 
home and the community, where small changes 
are constantly taking place. Familiar walls are 
repapered. Chairs are given slipcovers of a new 
color. A new house is built where there was before 
a vacant lot. We might here make two good rules 
for ourselves as parents: We should try at all times 
to let such changes come into the child’s environ- 
ment as gently and unshockingly as day comes out 
of night, and we should, wherever possible, include 
the child in the plans that are being made to 
change the familiar. 

I recall the terribly mistaken impulse of one 
well-intentioned mother who, when her small son 
went off to school for the first time, took the occa- 
sion to “surprise him” by quickly redoing his room 
during his absence, making it, as she said, not an 
infant’s room any longer, but a big boy’s room. 
The child, when he raced home from the strange 
school world into which he had been projected— 
and in which there was so much that he did not 
understand—found himself shockingly confronted 
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by a strange home world. His beloved shabby toys 
were no longer ranged where he had left them. The 
beloved storybook pictures to which he had awak- 
ened each morning were no longer on the walls. 
It was a sadder and wiser mother, and a badly 
frightened one, who finally dug up from hiding 
every old possession of his that she could find and 
gave him back as much as she could of what she 
had taken away. 

Fourth, there are, inevitably, changes that may 
register as profound emotional shocks unless the 
child has companionship in assimilating them. A 
tree under which he has played all his life is blown 
over; a pet kitten dies; a best friend moves away; 
a baby sister is born; an older sister suddenly 
marries and brings home, when she comes for 
visits, a man who is a stranger but who is mys- 
teriously not treated as such. A beloved teacher 
leaves, or the child is promoted out of that teach- 
er’s room. 

I still recall how baffled I was myself when 
the teacher with whom I started to school—in a 
one-room, one-teacher country system—left and 
was replaced by a very different type of woman 
with, seemingly, very different definitions of good 
and bad behavior. The first woman had been to me, 
on the basis of my limited experience, all that the 
word teacher meant, and abruptly I was required 
to expand the meaning of that word. To the nor- 
mal adult mind such changes are simply part of 
life. To the child, whose hold on his world is still 
tentative and unsure, they may represent a shock- 
ing disruption of the familiar and dependable. It 
is, therefore, of prime importance to the future 
courage of the child that we give him the full 
warmth of our affection and companionship while 
he is adjusting to the new. 

Fifth, there is, happily, the kind of introduc- 
tion to the fact of change that comes through tales 
and later through history and the various sciences. 
Through his first stories the child becomes ac- 
quainted with “Once upon a time .. .” That is, 
he learns that the world was not always the way 
it is now. He learns to people it, in his imagination, 
with knights and ladies, wandering minstrels, In- 
dians, Pilgrims, pioneers in oxcarts. At first, and 
for a long time, his acquaintance with the human 
past is made up, helter-skelter, of romantic figures 
in full armor or in Lincoln green or in coonskin 
caps and buckskin suits. Yet rightly understood, 
such storybook knowledge is preface to a later 


scientific awareness that cause and effect operg, 
in the physical and social worlds to bring abgy 
small changes and large. Such knowledge sho 
be preface also to his growing awareness that }, 
himself can be an agent of change, can help j 
make things better. 

Siath and closely related to this, there is th 
child’s own creative and cooperative experience j 
bringing changes to pass. When he proudly py 
up a new kitchen shelf for his mother; when, ; 
company with fellow students, he works out ; 
better system for keeping the school buildiy 
clean; or when in his church he sits on a young 
people’s committee to figure out ways of bringin 
about better race relations in the community an/ 
the nation, he is learning the art of society mak. 
ing. That art in its essence is a combination ¢ 
creative insight—seeing how things might be be 
ter—with ingenuity, courage, and cooperation, 

Finally, there are the attitudes that his fathe 
and mother take toward a changing world. If they 
are afraid of it, he will in all likelihood catch thei 
fear by contagion. But if they are eager abou 
various social causes for which they are workin 
and if they take him in on their problems ani 
plans, he is likely to catch their enthusiasm ani 
courage. If they, for example, are working fo 
federal aid to education or for better public health 
services or for more uniform justice before the 
law, he, in their company, will learn that man‘ 
age-old job of society-building is both an unfin. 
ished one and a happy one in which to share. 


The Craft of Citizen-making 


W: do not make creative citizens by treating 
citizenship as a thing apart. We make crea 
tive citizens, those who are inventive, responsible, 
and cooperative, by bringing up children who ca 
move beyond the familiar without being afraid 
They will have a good chance so to move if, from 
the start, they have been sure of their parents 
love; if they have become intimate with the nat: 
ural world; if their own growth has been for them 
a source of pride and accomplishment; if they 
have been helped over the emotional jolts thal 
come when dear and familiar patterns are broken; 
if they have been encouraged toward both physical 
and social creativeness; and if they live with 
adults who are themselves trying to make this: 
better world for the lonely, battered race of met. 





Society is a partnership in all science; a partnership in all art; a partnership in every virtue, and 
in all perfection. As the ends of such a partnership cannot be obtained in many generations, it 
becomes a partnership not only between those who are living, but between those who are living, 
those who are dead, and those who are to be born.—EDMUND BURKE 
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NEWSFRONT 








No Laughing Matter.—Every year, reports a diligent 
investigator, 500,000,000 “‘comic’”’ books roll off the pres- 
ges. The average city child reads ten or a dozen of them 
every month. If each page contains only one scene of vio- 
lence, the child is regaled annually with some 3,600 vivid 
pictures of torture, strangling, shooting, and other night- 
marish goings-on. 


Sweaters for Sweethearts.—No longer is the fraternity 
pin the only sure sign of “going steady’’ among teen-agers 
—at least not in the Denver set. There, when a boy and 
girl decide to concentrate on each other, they announce 
the good news by wearing identical brightly patterned 
sweaters. 


A Test for Every Need.— Educators are highly pleased 
at the recent merger of the testing services carried on 
by three agencies—the American Council on Education, 
the College Entrance Examination Board, and the 
Graduate Record Office of the Carnegie Foundation. 
These three are now one centralized organization known 
as the Educational Testing Service. Its plans call for 
the development of reliable tests in such heretofore unex- 
plored fields as social attitudes, creative ability, and 
teaching aptitudes. 


Along the Amazon.—A major project of UNESCO is 
the little understood International Hylean Amazon In- 
stitute. It represents a gigantic effort by ten countries 
banded together under the United Nations to search out 
the secrets of one of the last great hinterlands of the 
world—the mighty basin valleys of the Amazon and Ori- 
noco rivers. Studies in virtually all branches of science will 
be carried on as a part of this vast, coordinated venture. 


Concrete Fact.— Whoever heard of building irrigation 
canals with a hose? That’s the way it’s done in Texas. In- 
stead of spreading the concrete by ordinary slow and cost- 
ly methods, builders there are squirting the 220-mile- 
long canals with 11,000,000 square feet of concrete 
through a hose. Dry sand and cement are driven into the 
hose at high speed under pressure; then water is added 
at the nozzle. Result: a steady flow of concrete. 


All-day Stand.—The housewife’s familiar plaint that 
her feet are weary at the end of the day even though she 
hasn’t been outside the house has a sound basis in truth. 
Surveys show that many a meal-getter walks five miles 
a day in her kitchen alone! 


Health Chief.— Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, who succeeded 
Dr. Thomas Parran as Surgeon General of the U.S. Public 
Health Service on April 6, is primarily a research scien- 
tist. His absorbing ambition is the conquest of killer dis- 
eases, such as cancer. He was formerly Assistant Surgeon 
General and head of the National Cancer Institute. 
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How Old Are You?—Dr. C. Ward Crampton says you 
are as old as the sum of these seven ages: number of years 
lived (chronological); condition of tissues (anatomical); 
functional ability of organs (physiological); mental ca- 
pacity (psychological); condition of the body as a result 
of diseases (pathological); normal life expectancy (sta- 
tistical); and average age of ancestors (hereditary). 


Town Meeting of the World.—On May 21 and 22 
World Citizenship Movement, Inc., is sponsoring a confer- 
ence of world-wide significance at Woodstock, Illinois. 
An unusually fine program has been planned. All who 
wish to attend the conference should write M. Thomas 
Tchou, director of the World Citizenship Movement, 11 
West College Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Attacking Tooth Decay.—At the suggestion of the 
House Appropriations Committee, our U.S. Public 
Health Service is busily planning how to demonstrate and 
popularize the use of sodium fluoride as a method of pre- 
serving children’s teeth. Congress is expected to approve 
a budget of $1,500,000 to make the project possible. 


Cincinnati and the World.—As part of the widely dis- 
cussed “Cincinnati Plan’? for community education, 
adults and eleventh-grade high school students of Cin- 
cinnati recently took part in a world-affairs opinion poll. 
On the whole the students’ knowledge compared favor- 
ably with their elders’. Not content with the average 
showing, however, four local committees—representing 
public relations, education, civic organizations, and the 
churches—are striving to create a wider and better under- 
standing of world problems. In six months they will con- 
duct another survey to discover the effectiveness of this 
educational campaign. 


Inflation in Print.—In 1946 the average best-selling 
book cost, at retail, $2.87. Last year the price of the aver- 
age best seller went up to $3.64. 


Full Circle in Fashion History.— Memories of bygone 
southern belles are being revived today by Atlanta’s 
modern daughters. A local department store has been ad- 
vertising collapsible plastic hoops to use in full-skirted 
evening gowns. 





A NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 6-48, this means 
that your subscription will expire with the June Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher. We suggest that you renew it now 
to avoid delay in receiving the September issue. Send one 
dollar to the National Parent-Teacher, 600 South Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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OO many heads in this country have only 

the flimsiest of roofs to shelter them. 
Too many children are being denied the price- 
less experiences that, taken all together, give 
the word home its depth of meaning. That 
this situation calls for urgent action no one 
can deny. But what kind of action will be most 
effective? Here’s the well-considered opinion 
of one of our greatest housing authorities. 
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dren, they must be able to buy, build, or rey 

houses for them. Family activities are ny 
carried on in a vacuum. They are carried on jy 
rooms, under a roof. They are not likely to be x 
their best in shack, trailer camp, or tenement. () 
the other hand, neither are they likely to be x 
their best in a neat cottage, even a rose-covera 
one, that has been acquired at so high a pri 
that anxiety moves in with the family and settle 
down as a permanent guest. 

Organizations concerned with the welfare of 
children must learn to talk dollars and cents abou 
housing. They must recover from the illusion tha 
the housing problem is straightening itself out by 
“natural economic processes” just because they 
can now read, in the real-estate section of the 
Sunday paper, about vast, expensive apartment 
houses rising in various cities. Upper-bracket sub. 
urban developments burgeoning with large white 
colonial houses make good newspaper copy. Rents 
in these projects, however, are beyond the means 
of three out of four American families. 


[ parents are to create homes for their chi. 


Handed-down Housing 


{on fact is that practically all the new housing 
built this year will be beyond the means of half 
of the population. If you prefer, you can say the 
same thing in another way: Practically no new 
housing built this year will be within the means 
of half our families, those most in need of new 
homes. This is true today. It has been true, in 
good times and bad, for the last fifty years. It is 
true of houses for sale and houses for rent. 
Recognition of that fact must be the starting 
point for any honest and useful discussion of the 
housing problem. 

To leave no loophole for disagreement, let it be 
said that a trickle of public housing, built by local 
housing authorities during the 1930’s, was within 
the means not only of the lower income half of 
the population but of the lowest income third— 
the people who live in the slums. But the trickle 
has dried up. The Washington lobby of slum land- 
lords and unprincipled building and loan associa- 
tions has seen to that. 

To afford the cheapest two-bedroom house or 
flat now offered by the speculative builder, a fam- 
ily should have an income of eighty dollars a week, 
or four thousand a year. Only one family in four 
will have that much income this year. We are, in 
brief, operating once more on the old hand-me- 
down philosophy that has long dominated our 
housing processes. It is the philosophy that lower 
income families are well enough provided for if 
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they are permitted eventually to move into run- 
down, marginal dwellings when these have been 
abandoned by their well-to-do owners in favor of 
new, More desirable homes. 

As any parent with a conscience can understand, 
this philosophy is not good enough and has never 
heen good enough. Children cannot wait to have 
healthy home experiences in some undated future. 
The children of our low-income families are chil- 
dren now. 

Suppose no new clothes had been manufactured 
during the war. The rich would be shabby; the 
por would be in tatters. Suppose, further, that 
cdothing manufacturers priced their cheapest new 
suits at eighty dollars. How long would it be be- 
fore the old clothes of those who could afford the 
new eighty-dollar suits would reach the other half 
of the population? 

If we can really feel how absurd it would be to 
depend upon such a hand-me-down system for the 
dothing of half our people, we can laugh at the 
argument, hoary with age, that if we build enough 
houses for rich people, those with small means 
will eventually reap the benefit. In the gaudy 
twenties, millions of homes were built, but they 
were within the means of only the wealthier half 
of the population. When the crash came in 1929, 
did the other half fall heir to these houses? In a 
few instances, perhaps, but there is no record of 
that fact. A boom in building for the wealthier 
half of our population—those whose present hous- 
ing is most adequate—has never really benefited 
that other half of the population whose present 


housing is least adequate. We have been told that 
they benefit; we shall be told so again. But we 
must not be gullible again. 

According to Senator Robert A. Taft, “At least 
six million non-farm residential units are below a 
minimum standard. Free enterprise system must 
raise those standards, and since there is no profit 
impetus to rebuild slums, government must do it. 
Such building does not represent competition with 
private builders. . . . Today, because of costs and 
income, the market for new homes is confined to 
less than half the population.” 

Are we to repeat endlessly the old cycle of a 
short-lived building boom in high-priced dwellings 
followed by a crash when the market is glutted— 
a crash that brings unemployment, loss of savings 
by investors, loss of homes by their owners, and 
misery beyond measure to mothers, fathers, and 
children? 


Tactics of Attack 


I there a way out? Is there a cure for the hous- 
ing sickness that afflicts our society? My an- 
swer—and on it I will stake my reputation based 
upon a generation of successful experience in pri- 
vate and public housing—is yes. In one sentence, 
that answer is: Build homes within the means of 
the people. If we accept that obvious imperative, 
then we can go ahead to launch a program of low- 
rent public housing erected by local housing au- 
thorities. The housing projects would be designed 
by private architects and built by private con- 
tractors employing labor at prevailing wages. 
Public housing should be of two kinds, subsi- 
dized and unsubsidized. Where subsidized housing 
for the lowest income families is concerned, the 
conspicuous success of the United States Housing 
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Authority program in the years 1938 to 1942 has 
provided a pattern that is safe to follow. Nearly 
two hundred thousand families were rehoused, and 
every family came from a slum tenement or slum 
shack. Experience proves that there is no difficulty 
in obtaining from private sources the capital 
needed for such subsidized public housing. In- 
vestors have shown themselves ready to buy local 
housing authority bonds in practically unlimited 
amounts at an jnterest rate of approximately 2 
per cent. 

Subsidized public housing should, however, be 
only the minor part of our program. Unsubsidized 
public housing should constitute the major part. 
Rents in unsubsidized public housing projects 
would be set at a level to meet costs; that is, about 
fifty-five dollars a month for a four-room or two- 
bedroom apartment. The city would collect taxes 
on the land utilized for these projects but not on 
the buildings. 

As in the case of the subsidized housing, capital 
funds would be secured from private investors. 
Methods that would insure the necessary capital 
from private sources at an interest rate of about 
2 per cent have already been worked out in detail 
with banks, life insurance companies, and large 
private banking concerns. Procedures have been 
studied and approved by the legal counsel upon 
whom these companies and institutions are accus- 
tomed to rely. 

Federal governmental policies today are directed 
toward aiding speculative builders of houses for 
sale. This is wrong, for there is no shortage of 
credit for that purpose. It is wrong also because 
the government should not encourage those with 
small incomes to buy homes. Half the families in 
the United States have incomes, even in this year 
of high incomes, of less than twenty-five hundred 


nest eggs, whether cash or war bonds, into down 
payments on overpriced homes. 

Down payments are only the first of many pay. 
ments that will fall due month after month over 
the years. In sickness and in health, in good times 
and in bad, the house will exact its monthly due 
or the so-called owner will lose all the money sunk 
in previous payments. A house bought on the 
installment plan by a low-income family often 
becomes an insatiable monster that swallows earn. 
ings and hopes alike. The federal government 
should stop aiding speculative builders to peddle 
houses on the installment plan and should start 
aiding communities to build large-scale rental 
housing projects. And these projects should be 
within the means of all American parents who 
face the problem of providing a decent environ- 
ment for their children. 


Where We Come In 


O summarize: New housing built today is be- 

yond the means of half the people. In fact, 
most of the new housing now being built is within 
the means of only the top income quarter of the 
population. This condition is as wicked as it is 
unnecessary. But every civilized country in the 
world has had to face the fact that, without pub- 
lic housing, there is no way to cure it. And history 
and arithmetic alike confirm this fact. 

Public housing, some of it subsidized and most 
of it unsubsidized, is the only program that can 
solve the housing crisis. Public housing is a states- 
manlike solution to an urgent national problem. 
Public opinion—and particularly the opinion of 
those who have taken child welfare as their cause 
—must learn both to understand and to support 
the type of public housing demanded by our com- 
plex modern economy. 





The best security for civilization is the dwelling, and upon proper and becoming dwellings depends 
more than anything else the improvement of mankind. Such dwellings are the nursery of all domes- 


—BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


My precept to all who build is, that the owner should be an ornament to the house, and not the 


If a builder erect a house for a man and does not make its construction firm, and the house which 
he built collapse and cause the death of the owner of the house, that builder shall be put to death. 


— THE CODE OF HAMMURABI (about 2250 B.c.) 


The final culmination of this vast and varied republic will be the production and perennial establish- 
ment of millions of comfortable city homesteads and moderate-sized farms, healthy and independent, 
single separate ownership, fee simple, life in them complete and cheap, within reach of all. 


— WALT WHITMAN 


dollars. Such families should not convert their 
DO YOU AGREE? 
tic virtues, and without a becoming home the exercise of those virtues is impossible. 
house to the owner.— CICERO 
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CHILDREN AND 
THE NATION’S 


theallte 


HE fact that far too many children do not 
T= the medical care they need is one of the 

major problems facing the National Health 
Assembly, which will meet at Washington, D. C., 
May 1-4. Working on the concept that health is 
the people’s job, the Assembiy will enlist the aid 
of the medical and health professions and of the 
great voluntary health organizations. Spokesmen 
representing these groups, as well as industry, 
farm, labor, and community interests, will sit 
down to discuss what can be done now to improve 
the nation’s health. Among the notable members of 
the executive committee is Mrs. L. W. Hughes, 
president of the parent-teacher organization. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has a long and brilliant record in achieving com- 
munity services for children through democratic 
methods of study, interpretation, and action. To- 
day, because the Congress has a great contribution 
to make in building the health of America, it is 
important that every P.T.A. member be fully 
aware of the problems under discussion by the 
National Health Assembly. 


Tue Assembly is being set up as a result of a message, 
last January 30, from President Truman to me as Federal 
Security Administrator, requesting recommendations on 
feasible national health goals for the next ten years. I con- 
sider this one of the most important assignments ever 
given to a federal agency in peacetime. The forthcoming 
Assembly will be of tremendous value in helping to carry 
out that assignment. Representative advice and counsel 
isa necessary and basic step in formulating realistic goals, 
and the Assembly will be, in fact, a ‘‘town meeting’ on 
the nation’s health. 


Most of the Assembly’s activity will be in the form of 
section discussions, each section exploring fully a specific 
phase of the health problem, such as maternal and child 
health, community planning, hospital facilities, profes- 
sional personnel, local public health units, rural health, 
mental health, nutrition, dental health, chronic disease, 
industrial health, and sanitation. 

One important outcome that we are hoping for is a 
clearer picture of how much agreement there is in certain 
supposedly controversial areas. I have an idea the agree- 
ment is greater than many people think. Once that is es- 
tablished, we can find out how far we can all go forward 
on a nation-wide front. 

In addition, the Assembly should produce these im- 
mediate benefits: (1) a guide to community action for 
local health improvements; (2) a detailed, practical pat- 
tern of cooperation among all organizations operating in 
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the health field—public and private, national, state, and 
local; and (3) a detailed and specific knowledge of our 
present health picture and of what must be done to im- 
prove it. 


To achieve these results it is necessary to see 
what we have, to know accurately the health fa- 
cilities and personnel of the nation and of each 
community. Then we have the job of determining 
what we need. The difference between the two 
will show us our health deficits, and a third step 
is to devise practicable methods of meeting these 
deficits. 

The discussions will put major emphasis on local 
situations and community action. We cannot hope 
to meet the health needs of the nation without 
adequate local public health units and rural health 
standards that approximate those of cities. These 
local problems are basically financial. In rural 
areas the people often have too little purchasing 
power to attract physicians or build and maintain 
modern hospitals. 

Parent-teacher associations have been active in 
encouraging the states to receive their share of 
federal funds for the construction of hospitals and 
health centers and for the establishment of local 
mental health units. Legislation enacted in 1946, 
together with the proposed legislation sponsored 
by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
providing federal funds for such purposes, indi- 
cates strong public concern. 

We face a host of serious health prohlems. No 
one of us has the whole answer, but teamwork in 
the American tradition can point the way. The 
National Health Assembly, which has been called 
and will be conducted in this spirit, can be the 
springboard for a program of better health for all 
the American people. 
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THE CONSUMER 


SPEAKS 


HERE can I buy children’s socks that will not shrink—or 

whose bright stripes won’t bleed?” “Where can I get 

stockings for myself that won’t snag every time I touch 
them?” “Are there any overalls that won’t give way at the knees 
the first week Johnnie wears them?” “Are those refrigerators 
advertised in the morning paper really any good?” 

In this time of high prices, most of us are asking just such 
questions, not only of store clerks but of ourselves, because among 
our other jobs, we homemakers are what large industrial con- 
cerns call purchasing agents. We are household purchasing 
agents, and as such we are well aware that if our buys don’t pan 
out, we are in trouble. For one thing, we shall have to spend some 
more money right away to replace them, and replacements are 
the termites that eat away savings needed to put Johnnie through 
college. I know all too well that there is a direct cause-and-effect 
relation in my household between my good and poor buys at one 
end and, at the other, pleasant things like education and vacation 
trips. These, depending on the good or ill success of my purchases, 
we either have or must do without. 

But how can we household purchasing agents maintain a high 
batting average in this serious game of buying for our families’ 
needs? The industrial purchasing agent has experts on his staff to 
write definite technical specifications for the things he wants to 
buy. He has laboratories at his disposal to test the samples sub- 
mitted by manufacturers who want to sell to him. We household 
purchasing agents do not have this help. 

In the rush of our shopping trips we often don’t even have 
a chance to think of the various and different qualities each of 
our purchases should possess to be satisfactory. It’s only when 
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The consumer speaks up for well-made 
seams on_ housedresses. Above, ell, 
weak stitching on a seam means more 
mending. Center, deep clips for match 
ing seams, made during dress construc 
tion, damage the fabric and_ interfere 
with letting out seams later. Right, 
crooked stitching makes a weak seam 
that bulges on the right side of the 
dress. Photographs by courtesy of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
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we take them home and use them for awhile that 
we find they don’t have the characteristics we 
need and thought we were getting. Then it is 
usually too late to correct our mistake. 

Of course, even when we know definitely what 
qualities we want, we cannot always be sure we 
are getting them. The serviceability and real value 
of many things cannot be determined just by feel- 
ing or examining the finished product. For exam- 
ple, no one can tell by looking at a fabric whether 
it will shrink or fade. No one can tell by looking at 
a refrigerator how well it is insulated. And I for 
one can’t see through a tin can and learn what 
grade of vegetable is inside. Can you? 


Educating for Economy 


HIS all sounds pretty pessimistic, I know, but 

the important thing is—can we do anything, 
learn anything that will help us to make good 
buys? Perhaps so, if we could first find out some 
facts about what makes for quality in even a few 
of the common everyday items we have to pur- 
chase. This information would enable us to arrive 
at some decisions about what characteristics we 
believe are important in such goods. Then we 
would be in a position to let the retailers and 
manufacturers know what we want. 

We could tell them what information we need 
about those hidden qualities we can’t identify 
merely by sight and touch. We could urge that 
such facts be given on labels attached to the mer- 
chandise. An example is the grade labeling of 
canned fruits and vegetables with definite A, B, or 
C ratings, which is being done by some canneries. 
These grades indicate the relative quality of the 
food so that we can compare prices intelligently 
and not be paying an A price for a C quality. The 
standards used are those set by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for canned fruits and vege- 
tables. If all homemakers knew about these stand- 
ards and talked about them with their grocers, 
more stores would soon stock canned goods carry- 
ing labels of this kind. 

The American Home Economics Association has 
recently suggested a program through which fam- 
ilies may help themselves become better informed 
consumers, more aware of the qualities they de- 
sire in various items of merchandise and of the 
information they need on labels. As a result, its 
members and their husbands have been including 
so-called “Consumer Speaks” discussions in their 
club and other group meetings. The idea has 
spread to local organizations connected with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the American Association of University Women, 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the 
National Federation of Business and Professional 
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HEN Mrs. America sets out to do the 
family marketing, what does she look 
Quality, of 
But how does she know that what 
she buys is really what she wants? The truth 
is, she can’t always tell. But even hardheaded 


for in the items on her list? 
course. 


businessmen, as this article reveals, will lend 
a respectful ear when housewives by the thou- 
sands band together in groups to decide on 
the qualities they seek in the goods they buy. 





Women’s Clubs as well as to home demonstration 
clubs of the U.S. Extension Service, adult educa- 
tion classes, and even home economics courses. 

The procedure in conducting such discussions 
will be summed up briefly here. A more detailed 
explanation will be sent on request by the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, 700 Victor 
Building, Washington 1, D. C. One item commonly 
purchased by most housewives is considered at 
each meeting. Through discussion the group de- 
cides what are the most important characteristics 
such an item should have to be most useful. In 
this way the members of the group learn a lot 
about merchandise from one another’s experiences. 
Often their interest is so stimulated that they go 
on to further serious consumer education, delving 
into more details. 

At the end of the discussion a vote is taken on 
each of the characteristics, in order that a specific 
expression of consumers’ desires may be carried 
to the manufacturers and distributors of such 
goods. So that the effort may not be spread too 
thin, the American Home Economics Association 
has issued suggestions regarding items of food, 
clothing, household equipment, and furnishings 
that lend themselves particularly well to group 
consideration. 





fhe prefix *U. S.* before the grade name means that the product was packed in @ plant 


under the contimious inspection of the USDA. Government» inspectors are on duty st} 
the time the plant is in operation, observing each step in the preperation of the 
prodne 
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Not Style Alone 


7 consumers’ meetings have been very pop- 
ular. For example, during the first year of the 
program, 11,577 women chose to consider the sub- 
ject of house dresses—a total of seven hundred 
and fifty groups in twenty-two widely scattered 
states. They brought their good buys and their 
bad buys to the meetings as illustrative material. 
When the votes. were in and press releases began 
announcing them, many manufacturers in the 
house-dress industry were surprised that more 
than 56,000 votes had been cast for colorfastness. 
Among the various desirable qualities, colorfast- 
ness to washing and to sunlight were mentioned 
most often. Shrinkage control placed second in 
importance. Almost two thirds of the votes speci- 
fied that the residual shrinkage of a fabric should 
be not more than 1 per cent. 

More than 40,000 votes were cast requesting 
that labels on house dresses carry information 
about fifty characteristics. In addition to shrink- 
age and colorfastness, these women wanted better 
fit and sizing; wide, well-made, and finished 
seams; ample hems; durable fastenings; and sim- 
ple trimming. Such expressions of opinion help 
to disprove the contention of many manufacturers 
in the industry that the average woman is inter- 
ested only in style, and not in the serviceability of 
clothing. They give supporting evidence to efforts 
to secure more informative labels on clothing as 
well as on household textiles offered in the retail 
stores. 


What Women Want 


r group discussions of household equipment, the 
homemakers during the program’s first year 
concentrated on cooking utensils, refrigerators, 
and washing machines. More than 2,000 women 
from thirteen states met, analyzed the problems 
they found in selecting these items, and voted their 
preferences for features they considered essential. 
On cooking utensils 950 women voted that they 
want handles solidly attached to the container; 
well-balanced pans and handles; smooth, easily 


cleaned material and construction ; and well-fitting 
lids and dome-shaped covers. 

Some 800 voted for such refrigerator features 
as a cabinet built to the floor or with legs high 
enough to permit cleaning underneath, a foot 
pedal to open the door, hydrators on slides, stor. 
age compartments on the door, and automatic de. 
frosters. On washing machines, durability factors 
such as nonrusting tubs, chip-proof finish, and 
metal rather than plastic parts (unless the plastic 
parts are improved on future models) were voted 
essential, although safety features received more 
votes than any others. 

From groups interested in discussing food-buy- 
ing problems, tabulations of votes from 527 meet- 
ings in twenty states showed that 5,700 house. 
wives had at that time expressed their wishes in 
regard to bread and 4,000 in regard to meat, 
These voters emphasized their desire for a bread 
of high nutritional content. They wanted a good 
loaf of whole wheat bread on the market and gave 
equal support to enriched bread and to the use 
of milk in bread. A half-pound loaf they felt would 
be welcomed. Many of the women picked flavor 
as the most important characteristic of bread but 
also wanted better “keeping quality.” 

The grade-labeling of meat was approved by a 
large number. Some wanted it extended to all 
meat, meat products, and poultry. 

Taken by and large, the returns indicate that 
those who participate in these nation-wide discus- 
sions are doing a lot of thinking about the goods 
they purchase, thus clarifying their own ideas 
about what they need in various kinds of mer- 
chandise. As consumers they are also speaking in 
a way that will help bring about improved mer- 
chandising practices, since their interests have 
been broadened greatly. 

In addition to the items mentioned, such widely 
differing items as straight chairs; blouses and 
slips; electric irons and ironing boards; fluid, dry, 
and evaporated milk; winter coats and sweaters; 
and quite a list of other products have been dis- 
cussed by “Consumer Speaks” groups—the new 


venture in consumer education that is already 


paying real dividends. 





NATIONAL CITIZENSHIP DAY—MAY 16 


National Citizenship Day (I Am an American Day), always the third Sunday in May, falls on the 
sixteenth of the month this year. Its observance in 1948 holds even more than the usual significance, 
for, in the light of present world events, citizenship in a democracy is clearly one of man’s most 


precious privileges. 
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NPT Quiz Program 
KS 


COMING TO YOU OVER STATION H-O0-M-E 





Through the Facilities of the National Parent-Teacher 





GUEST CONDUCTOR: LOYD W. ROWLAND 


Director, Lotiisiana Society for Mental Hygiene 


® | am attending a child study class where the leader sometimes we merely forget to explain. But often, 

is always talking about “emotional security.” I don’t too, when we don’t understand very well what we 

know what she means. Will you explain? ourselves mean, we just grab a high-sounding 
phrase and hold on for dear life. Naturally in this 
latter situation we don’t attempt to explain. 

What is generally meant by emotional security 
is that the child feels that he has a secure place in 
his family. He feels that they are for him. They 
will take his part. They like him. Furthermore, 
the mother and father are for each other. Home is 
a friendly place. Oh, there is teasing and kidding, 
of course, to a reasonable extent, but the child 
knows that the other members of the family have 
his interests at heart. He feels it; that is the im- 
portant thing. And if he has this feeling of emo-- 
tional security at home, he can take a lot of buf- 
feting. He can have a bad teacher, or even a whole 
series of them, and still survive. He can be a fail- 
ure at many undertakings, but if he feels his 
“folks” understand, the pain is not so sharp. 
What is more important, he stands a better 

chance of passing along this fine quality of secu- 
rity and understanding to his own family later on. 
He will be kind to people and less inclined to hurt 
them, for the urge to hurt others springs in part 
from one’s own feeling of insecurity. 


> question is a good example of the fact that 
we who talk about child care often neglect to de- 
fine our terms. Sometimes that is because we just 
take it for granted that people understand, or 


® My husband is in the Navy, and we seem to have 
to move from one place to another about once a 
year. Every time my thirteen-year-old girl goes to a 
new school they want to put her back half a grade, 
and we have to argue with the principal and stand 
up for our rights. What can be done about this? 


W™ just ask the principal if the child may be 
given a standard educational test. This will 
easily determine where she can work most effec- 
tively in school. If the school does not have such a 
service, ask where they would recommend that 
you go in order to have a test given. (If no sug- 
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gestion is forthcoming, you will at least have 
started them thinking and probably will have won 
your point about the proper placement of the 
child!) If the school authorities cannot adminis- 
ter the test, the department of education in nearly 
any college can give it, score it, and interpret it. 

These days, when people move about so much, it 
is very important that children not be penalized 
scholastically. Goodness knows, there are enough 
penalties of a social nature in the way of loss of 
friends, so we should seek all possible means of 
minimizing the youngster’s educational loss. For- 
tunately it is no longer necessary to guess where 
a child should be placed in a new school. 

We are assuming in all this that your child is 
going to attend an average modern school. If the 
school is made up of exceptionally competent chil- 
dren, she may not be ready to do work at the level 
at which you think she ought to be placed, as 
judged by the educational test. If, on the other 
hand, the school has a heavy loading of dullards, 
then the fifth grade there may not be as high as 
the fifth-grade level of the educational test. Such 
facts must always be taken into consideration. 


®@ We have three children who are perfectly normal 
and one, a boy, who has an IQ of 65. We are told 
that this score is below the average. The boy has 
been under a doctor’s care for the last six years. but 
he doesn’t seem to improve and we are getting dis- 
couraged. What shall we do? Shall we send him to 
a home for the feeble-minded? 


5 ie had better just reconcile yourself to the 
somewhat unpleasant fact that you have a very 
slow child and that he is not likely to change. 
Every year brings hope of magic improvements 
for the mentally slow, through the use of new and 
better drugs. But in most cases these drugs don’t 
help much, although there are certain types of 
slowness that can be greatly aided by them. Then 
we are always hearing about methods of training 
that will raise the ability level of a child from 
twenty to forty IQ points. Such reports make good 
newspaper reading about once in five years. If 
you have given the boy a good home with normal 
opportunities for his best development, you need 
not expect miracles in the way of unusual spurts. 

You have a responsibility in him for as long as 
you live. Try to see that he is happy. Keep him 
out of situations that are too complex for him. He 
may be able to hold a simple job and do his work 
well and cheerfully. See that he never marries. It 
is unfair to the world that he bring others into it, 
particularly since only an equally handicapped 
girl would be interested in him. 

But don’t put him in an institution, any institu- 
tion. His IQ is too high for that, if his other traits 
are acceptable. Let him stay in his own home. 
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Train him in the niceties of behavior, and you wil] 
find that your other children will not be especially 
sensitive about him. 


@ My boy is fourteen years old, but he doesn’t seem 
interested in girls. It worries me. I remember that 
I had a steady girl friend by the time I was fourteen, 
Ted just wants to play football all the time. Wha 
can I do to get him interested in girls? 


gua fathers would like to trade places with 
you. It seems to them that their sons do noth. 
ing but keep up a sustained interest in girls. Of 
course, I have a hunch that your son has been 
brought up a bit differently than you were. He has 
been brought up with girls, has played with them, 
fought with them, gone to school with them. They 
aren’t such a mystery to him. 

As for you—you are bragging about having a 
girl at fourteen. You didn’t. Memory has a way 
of tricking us. Methinks you were probably show- 
ing off to a girl by taking her around. And your 
son may be preening himse!f before a girl right 
now. There are different ways of doing it, you 
know. A good end run appeals to some girls as 
much as a Sunday afternoon soda. You really 
don’t know how interested your boy is in girls, 
Boys don’t tell when they are fourteen. And 
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you won’t be able to find out without seeming nosy. 

Take it easy. The odds are all in favor of the 
football player. In fact, the girls won’t leave them 
alone. And besides, Mother Nature has her own 
way of dumping her kettle of witch’s brew into 
the blood stream of any normal young man. You 
look out for yourself—as senility sets in. 


@] am terribly worried because my twelve-year-old 
daughter mispronounces so many words when she 
reads aloud and because she spells so poorly. Is it 
true that the quality of education is going down? 


F is almost a universal complaint of parents that 
their children can’t spell. Perhaps there is 
something to it. You see, formerly much emphasis 
was placed on spelling. Spelling contests were held 
even among adults, as a form of entertainment. It 
was a mark of distinction to be able to spell a lot 
of words, whether you ever used them or not. 

We have now swung over to the notion that it is 
better to learn to spell only words that we are go- 
ing to use. The catch is that often we must han- 
dle the less frequently used words, too, and so we 
must find out how to spell them. It is sound prac- 
tice these days, as always, to have a good diction- 
ary close at hand for the word or two of every 
page of writing that you feel you just must look 
up in order to be sure of the spelling. And don’t 
let anyone fool you, our forefathers did the same! 

You also worry because your daughter is read- 
ing words she doesn’t know how to pronounce. 
You did that too when your reading vocabulary 
began to get ahead of your pronouncing vocabu- 
lary. That is a sign of growth. You yourself are 
inthat predicament today. You know the meaning 
of vastly more words than you can pronounce ac- 
curately. You have spent the better part of a life- 
time learning difficult words, and you have re- 
duced the number that you had trouble pronounc- 
ing. But your daughter hasn’t had time to reduce 
hers. Give her a few more years, and she may be 
as good as you are! 


® / live in an apartment house. My young baby cries 
a great deal, and I am afraid it will disturb my 
neighbors. In fact, one of them asked me one day 
if the child were “all right.” Can I do anything? 


- LADY, I think you are building up unneces- 
sary fears. In the first place, you don’t know 
for sure whether you are disturbing anybody. 
Most every child cries some, but while the baby is 
very young, his cry won’t carry far. He can 
hardly be heard beyond your apartment. Anyway, 
Neighbors are usually pretty nice about babies. 
They are far more friendly than you think. All 
the world loves a baby, and most neighbors are 
kind and sympathetic. 
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Though every baby cries, you would do well 
to look into the matter if yours cries too often 
and too long. Talk to your doctor about this. 
The baby may need more or richer food. He 
may be in pain. He may even wear clothing that is 
too tight for him. Make a record of when he cries 
and how long. Show this to your doctor. You may 
be surprised to find that the baby doesn’t cry as 
much as you thought. As he gets older and you 
understand his needs better, you ought to be able 
to help him meet them without his having to cry. 
For generally that is exactly what a cry means— 
that the baby is in need and can’t get the need met. 
So he bursts out. 


® I often say to my children that they do not take 
full advantage of their opportunities. If I had gone 
to a fine school like theirs I am sure I would have 
had a better education. I attended a one-room 
school on the prairie—from early morning until 
night. My children go to a beautiful, steam-heated 
building with a pipe organ in the auditorium. 


M* dear parent, don’t take too much stock in 
brick and mortar when it comes to education, 
or anything else. Many of the one-room schools of 
the past, and for that matter of the present day, 
were and are fine institutions. 

Mostly it depends on the teacher. A good teach- 
er can make a wonderful classroom regardless of 
the physical surroundings. A resourceful teacher 
can discover and use educational materials that 
cost next to nothing. In the one-room school the 
matter of preview and review is most important 
from the standpoint of learning. The child in the 
fourth grade picks up much in the way of prepa- 
ration from listening to the fifth- and sixth-grade 
recitations, and he overhears the third grade re- 
citing too. Thus he anticipates what is coming and 
reviews what he has already studied. This does 
not bore the child, though it would bore an adult. 

The advantage of repeated exposure to the con- 
tent of learning is not found in the modern school. 
There are, however, many commendable things 
about our schools these days. The program is var- 
ied; the physical surroundings are good. For ex- 
ample, the rooms have good heating and lighting 
and adjustable seats. In the best of these schools 
the students’ interests are taken into consideration. 
It is also true that in some of the modern schools 
there is not as good a chance for the teacher to 
know the pupils personally. In some cases young- 
sters are rushed from room to room, to be taught 
by “experts” who sometimes never even learn 
their names. 

So before you begin to reprimand your children 
for not taking advantage of their educational op- 
portunities, you had better take stock of your own. 
Yours may have been greater than theirs! 
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plan it that way! But it’s Wednesday, isn’t 

it? You said you were going shopping on 
Wednesday, so here you are. You’ve just made the 
train or bus and collapsed in the nearest seat— 
and no thanks-to Junior either. Junior wanted to 
stay in the sandbox. He is making his protesta- 
tions rather more than audible, reminding you 
constantly and vigorously that you ought to have 
stayed at home. 

Yet a shopping excursion with your child 
doesn’t have to be nerve-wracking; it can be made 
enjoyable for you both. Of course, you could farm 
Junior out to the neighbor next door; but why do 
that and miss a delectable treat? Let Junior learn 
early what fun this shopping can be! 

So it isn’t fun for you. Well, now, why not? 
It’s not too hard to guess. Department stores all 
over this broad land are full of weary children 
trudging behind their shopping mothers, who ap- 
parently have never bothered to learn the first 
principles of shopping comfort. Yet these are 
neither difficult nor dreadful; they are very simpl* 
and very few. 

For one thing, why not let the weather guide 
you in choosing a day? Of course, there are needs 
that cannot be postponed, but on most occasions 
your plans can be revised in accordance with the 
weather man’s predictions and your own intuitive 
judgment. Don’t start with a handicap, or you’ll 
surely finish with a headache. 

Choose comfortable and appropriate clothing 
for both yourself and your offspring. What a dif- 
ference this can make! We have all seen the 
wretched child in the smart, expensive coat and 
hat whose bare little shivering legs are blue with 
cold, merely because Mama likes the “cunning” 
look of socks! Or the equally wretched child who 
is bundled up as if for a trip to the Arctic and is 
kept that way even after he’s inside the store. 
This unfortunate youngster’s mother often re- 
moves her own scarf and unbuttons her coat; but 
Junior just trails after her, sweltering, all be- 
cause she’s too thoughtless to unbutton him. 

Nor is Mama herself immune to this sort of 
discomfort. Just watch her on the train at the 
end of the day, furtively removing those sharp- 
cut, high-heeled pumps of hers. She has virtually 
crippled herself— and all for nothing. Shoes can be 
comfortable and attractive too. Get light-weight, 
well-ventilated shoes for both Junior and yourself ; 
see that all your garments are easy-fitting and 
comfortable. You’re not a celebrity who may be 


T= a hot day ... sticky hot, and you didn’t 
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Education Department, Please 


ANNE K. BOCHAN 


HOP, and the world shops with you—and 
with your child. In the crowded world of 

the modern department store ideas and ide. 
ologies, courtesy and crassness jostle one an. 
other like the milling mass of humanity they 
inhabit. Your department store can supple. 
ment your child’s social and economic educa- 
tion in important ways. This article tells how, 


/ 





caught by the camera at any moment—or are you’? 
Well, even if you are, you’ve surely noticed that 
most celebrities look casual and comfortable. 


Easy Does It 


D° your shopping before and after rush hours 

and on the slower shopping days. Get yourself 
up and make that “next after the busiest” train 
in the morning. Not only will you get a seat, but 
you will also get in a couple of hours of shopping 
before the noon crowds start stampeding you and 
Junior. It is easy to learn which are the busiest 
days for each particular store. Your favorite 
salesgirl will be glad to give you this bit of in- 
formation, and you are sure to receive more indi- 
vidual attention from her and her co-workers on 
less busy day. 

Plan your itinerary so that your trail across 
town, if visible, wouldn’t resemble the tracks of 
St. Vitus himself. Jot down what you plan to do 
and where you plan to buy. Did you promise to get 
something for Junior? Do it early and relieve his 
anxiety lest you overlook it. If you’ve done hima 
favor, you can expect one in return—catch?’ 

Try to get the urgent items off the list first, s0 
that you can skip the others if the time grows 
short. You’ll find yourself relaxing, once your 
emergency needs are met. And you’ll find, too, that 
Junior seems remarkably good—what’s got into 
him all of a sudden? Can it be that he doesn’t hate 
shopping after all? 

If your shopping is an all-day affair, you 
have to eat. Have a definite time and place in 
mind. Make it a treat for Junior; let him order 
what he likes. If he’s old enough, let him order 
for you as well, and slip him the money to pay the 
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check. He’ll love it, and so will you. Take time 
wt for lunch either before 11:30 or after 1:30. 
the earlier hour is preferable, for then you can 
geak in a surprise soda in the afternoon before 
train time. 

Send large packages home and carry a shopping 
vag (preferably the shoulder-strap type) for 
gmaller items. Get into the habit of using the 
parcel delivery system. The shopping bag, inci- 
dentally, can also hold light emergency equipment 
-_some cookies and a sweater for Junior, or 
plastic rain apparel for you both in case of a 
shower. These things take only minimal space and 
leave room for all the little packages you will want 
tocarry home with you. 


Shopping Days Are School Days 


UNIOR wants attention. He needs it, too. Talk 

to him. Listen to him. Give him the same at- 
tentive consideration that you would give a friend 
of your own age. There is no vacation from being 
a parent, and Junior is growing every minute 
of the day. Your sympathetic interest can help 
him grow. 

Try to make each trip both interesting and 
instructive. It isn’t hard to do, and you’ll know 
when you’ve done it—you’ll find Junior looking 
forward to shopping again. 

Discuss with him what you hope to buy. Daddy 
wants razor blades—it’s nicer to kiss him when 
his face isn’t bristly and rough. Shall we take 
him a present, just for a little surprise? What 
does Junior think he would like? A bottle of 
after-shave lotion? What kind does he like? 

You’ll be surprised, if you ask your child’s 
opinion, at his eager and often surprisingly clever 
response. Consult him; help 
him compare things as you 
compare them; let him feel 
the difference between this 
coat and that. Let him 
understand which you think 
is the better value and why. 

Let Junior help you shop. 
Give him a little money— 
fifty cents or a dollar—to 
buy some minor household 
item. If he saves you a few 
cents by his choice, split the 
saving with him. If his 
choice isn’t too good, be 
tactful ; help him correct his 
error in such a way that 
he’ll think it’s his own idea. 
Children from five to fifteen 
love this responsibility, and 
the impression is indelible. 
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Gentleman’s Initiation 


ge your own manners. Your self-control may 
be taxed—by impertinent shoppers no less 
than by blundering salesgirls. But remember 
Junior! He’s keen as a bloodhound and has a 
memory like an elephant. If you form the habit of 
pointing out examples of bad manners and the 
controlled, civilized response to them, you won’t 
have time to revenge yourself for a heedless kick 
in the shins, and Junior will learn a supremely im- 
portant lesson. 

If the “lady” behind him rushes into the ele- 
vator first, show by your own manner that this is 
not important; it doesn’t hurt you or Junior, it 
simply brands the woman as ill-bred. 

There are other things, too, to be learned. Give 
Junior a lesson in sanitation by proffering a penny 
for a cup at the drinking fountain. At this time 
you can also point out how distasteful it is to 
find gum or other debris in the fountain. 

On the escalator, give him a lesson in safety. 
It is appalling to note the lack of concern with 
which parents allow young children to play at 
their peril. Escalators are a great convenience, 
but they can be dangerous. If you have to, tell 
Junior about the little boy whose hand was man- 
gled by carelessness with this machine the week 
before. You’ll be doing a public service if the 
mother behind you hears this story too. 

In the restaurant, posture and table manners 
come up for attention. There is no better place 
for such a lesson. You’ll have plenty of illustra- 
tions, good and bad. 

In fact, the possibilities for lessons are limitless, 
and it’s well worth the effort to add more of your 
own to the list. Junior’s destiny as a human being 
is largely in your hands. 
Are you building a wise, 
considerate, friendly per- 
son or a mannerless boor? 
When Junior is grown, 
will he be a sane, sensible 
shopper or that prime nui- 
sance of the world, a “shop- 
ping crank”? 

Remember, “Your child 
is your equal so far as his 
degree of knowledge per- 
mits.” His degree of knowl- 
edge is what you permit 
him to have. For what con- 
stitutes a parent? Love of a 
child and the desire to teach 
him a better, a fuller way 
of life. 

Escalator up—or down, 


© Harold M. Lambert madam? 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING . 
IN EDUCATION? 








® I am on a committee to plan our spring graduation 
program. We would like to do something a little 
different in the way of a gift this year. Do you have 
any suggestions ?—J. P. B. 


5 pope certainly are better ways for the Class of 
’48 to spend its money than on a sundial. Or a 
clock. Or a stone bench. Last year some high 
school graduating classes made their gift a con- 
tribution to the needy abroad. How better can 
such money be used in these trying times? 

The state superintendent of Maryland’s schools 
heads a national committee to encourage gifts of 
this kind. Special certificates have been printed 
which will be forwarded to the president of the 
Class of ’48 in any school. They can be presented 
during graduation ceremonies and framed for the 
school archives room. The Commission for Inter- 
national Educational Reconstruction (C.I.E.R.) 
has information on this graduation-day contribu- 
tion plan. Write to the Commission at 744 Jackson 
Place Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 

Another source of original ideas on graduation 
programs is the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, 
D. C. Ask for the latest N.E.A. bulletin on the 
subject. 


® How can we find out how our expenditures for 
education compare with those in other states?— 


Mrs. R. O’M. 


— the Statistics of State School Systems 
issued by the U.S. Office of Education. Don’t 
be surprised if you can’t find an issue with figures 
later than 1943-44. It takes a long time to collect 
and print such facts. 

A more recent source is Still Unfinished, a bul- 
letin prepared by John K. Norton and Paul R. 
Mort and published by the National Education As- 
sociation. It is an inventory of what 115,000 school 
systems in the forty-eight states have been spend- 
ing for education. Here you will find an educa- 
tional “profile” of your state. What good is that? 
Well, such a profile will show how much the school 
systems of your state have spent per child on that 
child’s schooling. More than that, it will contrast 
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what your state spent in 1939-40 with expendi. 
tures in 1946-47. 

For example, if you live in Illinois you will se 
that a few wealthy school districts spent mor 
than three hundred dollars per child; the poorest 
slightly less than fifty. The bulletin also contain; 
a national profile against which you can compar 
that of your own state. 

From this, their second national inventory of 
public education, the authors reach some startling 
conclusions. Among them are these: 


1. In more than three fourths of the states, schoo 
boards had less purchasing power in 1947 than in 1940, 
2. Though general living costs went up 86 per cent, 
the expenditures for schools went up only 66 per cent. 
3. Enormous inequalities continue to exist in the 
United States. For every dollar spent to educate chil- 
dren in the poorest districts, the wealthy districts spend 
sixty dollars. 


@ What possibilities does television hold for educa 
tion?—D. M. M 


I PUT this question to a television engineer. He 
replied that in his judgment the two fields in 
which television would render greatest service 
were sports and education. One of the pioneers in 
educational radio, William B. Levenson, assistant 
superintendent of schools at Cleveland, confirms 
this judgment. He says: 


We shall have to admit that radio has certain inherent 
limitations as a teaching aid. It is largely verbal; it is 
blind. In the demonstration of skills, for example, we 
have been handcuffed. But consider now what we can d0 
with television. 

Remember, your schools have been collecting the rav 
materials of television for years. Your films, slides 
charts, models, and photographs provide a reservoir 0! 
television materials. The film serves television as the 
transcription now serves radio. Outstanding teacher 
will be aided by these materials. The familiar black- 
board, as well as animated cartoons and even puppets, 
will be seen and heard in the classroom. Then we cal 
demonstrate. 


But how? That is the big question. Thus far 
there are very few television channels. Television 
is expensive. No school system has yet dared to 
undertake the expense of applying for a channel. 
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Will commercial stations set aside time for educa- 
tional television programs? How will educators 
learn to use this new power? Parents and teachers 
must find answers to these questions soon. 


@A veteran member of our P.T.A. says that the 
ghools ought to use the teaching methods that were 
applied to the G.I.’s during the war. Some of our 
teacher members question whether there was much in 
G1. training methods and materials that can be car- 
ried over. What is the best opinion on this subject? 


—Mrs. R. D. M. 


N argument on this could go on into the night. 
A However, it might be well to listen to Alonzo 
¢. Grace, state commissioner of education for 
Connecticut. After the war Dr. Grace directed a 
study of the armed services education and training 
program. Here is his summary of education the 
G.I. way. Judge for yourself whether the pre- 
scription can fit our public schools. 


1. It was knowledge stripped for action. 

2. The end was always more important than the means 
to the end. 

3. Traditional methods were abandoned with ease in 
order to produce results. 

4, Clear and specific objectives characterized each inte- 


|, gral part of the training program. 


5. Learning by doing and realism in the learning situa- 
tion generally were provided. 

6. Constant supervision of teaching and learning pre- 
vailed. 

7. Aids to teaching and learning were developed on a 
huge scale. 


8. Human talent was identified, and every attempt 
was made to have the right person in the right place at 
the right time. 


9. Constant evaluation of results was regarded as 
essential. 


10. Class size in general was kept small. 


® We have passed a bond issue for the building of 
new elementary schools in our town. Teachers and 
parents have been invited to make suggestions. We 
want to look forward a good many years because 
whatever we build will be used for a long time. Where 
can we go for guidance?—Mrs. M. D. D. 


— of course, you will want to study the needs 
and trends in your own community. Your state 
probably has a school building architect who can 
give you much help. One good source is the U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. Ray L. 
Hamon, chief of school housing in that agency, 
is an eminent leader in the field of school-building 
planning. 

Another indispensable source is Education for 
All American Children, the new report on ele- 
mentary education issued by the Educational Poli- 
ties Commission of the N.E.A. You will not find 
any floor plans in this volume, but you will find 
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a kind of preview of what elementary schools will 
be like in 1958. This is not one of those hard-to- 
read educational documents filled with long words 
and generalizations. It describes in concrete terms 
three elementary schools in three types of com- 
munities: a farm community, a small town, and a 
city. Lest the Commission be charged with dream- 
ing, it also describes what is actually going on in 
excellent schools in various parts of the country. 

The Commission foresees a six-day week for the 
school, but the sixth day will be used for recrea- 
tional activities, classes in handcrafts, and similar 
projects. This is the 1958 city elementary school as 
the Commission sees it (pages 77 and 78 of Edu- 
cation for All American Children) : 


These school buildings are places for children to grow 
in health, joy, and comfort. They are not industrial 
factories built to turn out so many pieces of work per day. 
Generally speaking, the elementary schools of American 
City are smaller than they formerly were. The individual 
rooms vary much more greatly than was formerly the 
case, not only in color, but in size, floor plan, and kind 
and arrangement of furniture. There is also a wider 
variety of rooms in the new elementary schools of Ameri- 
can City. All schools contain a room for community use 
where parents may meet. There is also in all schools a 
room with cots where children may rest. The policy in 
American City looks toward maximum enrollment of five 
hundred children in each elementary school. Under such 
conditions it is much easier for pupils, teachers, and 
parents to know each other well. 

Of course, every room in every elementary school in 
American City now has its radio-television receiver used 
by children in the daytime and by adults in the evening. 
Neighborhood discussion groups meet in the elementary 
school for the study of national issues with radio and 
television programs emanating from the sources of those 
issues—the coal fields, the Congress, the court room, or 
the new UN headquarters in New York City. Under 
plans developed by UNESCO, video programs are also 
transmitted from classrooms directly to the schools of 
other countries, and the compliment is returned in the 
form of scenes of work and play in these countries. 


—WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 




















“It Isn’t My 
Real Name” 


OMETIMES our children startle us. When 
S they do we often wonder just what does lie 
behind the remarks they have made. I had 
taken my adopted five-year-old to kindergarten to 
register him. In routine fashion the teacher asked, 
“Have you your birth certificate?” As I handed 

it to her my boy remarked, 

“It isn’t my real name. My ’stificate has been 
changed.” 

Truly it had been; yet I could not recall having 
discussed it before him. I knew I must have, and 
I wondered to myself, “Just how much insecurity 
lies behind that phrase, ‘my real name’?” 

Fortunately the teacher didn’t believe him. 
‘What funny things they say!” was her response. 

Those of us who have adopted children are eager 
to give them the same security and sense of be- 
longing that we feel in our relation to them. Yet 
no matter how careful we are there must be in- 
evitable moments of insecurity. Even if we are 
not always sure just how to deal with those mo- 
ments, we can be aware of their existence. For if 
we recognize them we can do something about 
them, but if we fail to recognize them the insecu- 
rity will only breed more insecurity for the child. 

Of course our child knows that he is adopted. 
It is the only way any security can be built, for if 
we do not make the fact known, someone else will. 
No one can remove his past so completely that all 
danger is gone. Long before our boy could even 
understand the word “adopted” we used it with 
him. As soon as he was old enough to listen to 
stories we read him The Chosen Baby. 

Today there seems to be no emotion gathered 
around either the word or the fact of adoption. 
Indeed he does sometimes startle people because he 
takes it so completely for granted. There was, for 
instance, the day he went up to a totally strange 
woman, peered into her baby carriage, and asked, 
“Did you grow it, or did Miss X give it to you?” 
(We regularly use the social worker’s name rather 
than that of the agency, since a personal relation- 
ship is easier for a little child to understand. 
Occasionally, however, we use the name of the 
agency too, thinking it will help in future under- 
standings.) The lady may have been mystified, 
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but to our son it was the most natural question in 
the world. 

That first step, acquainting the boy with the 
fact of his adoption, was easy. But as time goes 
on there are going to be some questions that will 
be harder to answer. There are going to be cer- 
tain problems I want to think out for myself be- 
fore he raises them. Being aware of a question 
beforehand, so that it does not come as a total 
surprise, makes it possible to answer in a matter- 
of-fact way. Otherwise there may be emotional 
overtones because our own attitudes have not been 
thought through. Some of the questions I antici- 
pated have come already; others I know will come 
a little later on. I want to be aware of as many 
as I can. 


Fears Can Be Forestalled 


OR instance, how do we tell our adopted chil- 

dren about their two mothers without giving 
them the insecurity of once having been unwanted. 
“Mummy, why didn’t my first mother keep me? 
Why did she give me to Miss X? Didn’t she love 
me?” When confronted with these queries by my 
puzzled child, I considered various possibilities— 
how to answer the question and stay within the 
truth so that as he grows older he can learn more 
of the details without having ideas to unlearn. It 
was an honest answer to say that she loved him s0 
much she wanted him to have more than she could 
give him. It is the mother whose real concern is 
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for the child who will go through her pregnancy 
and sign the release papers required by a reputa- 
ble agency. 

It was honest to say, too, that she didn’t have a 
home she could bring him up in. But at what age 
shall I bring in the whole truth of desertion, or 
inadequacy, or, as is most often the case, illegiti- 
macy? I hope I can explain these general ideas to 
my child, without any personal reference, before 
heis ready to hear them about himself. But in any 
event I am searching my own attitudes. I want to 
be positive, when I tell him, that I have no censure 
for the mistakes that soméone else made. We must 
control our own ideas, our own attitudes, our own 
emotions before we can help our children to con- 
trol theirs. 

Ioften wonder how many adopted children have 
in their minds this lurking suspicion: “I was 
given away once; perhans I could be given away 
again.” (Surely no adopting parent would ever 
use this as a threat!) What we parents may for- 
get is occasionally to put into words the facts that 
tend to quiet that fear, if it has arisen in the 
thild’s mind. A couple of times a year is not too 





ARENTS whose children are theirs by 
adoption have problems of a special na- 
ture, not always recognized and seldom dis- 
cussed. In this article a writer whose convic- 
tions are born of concrete experience offers 
valuable counsel and issues wise warning. Her 


words carry the weight of common sense. 
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often to tell even the fairly young child how he 
went to court and the judge changed his name for- 
ever. “Now nothing can ever take you away from 
us.” How much comfort this could bring to the 
child who is secretly wondering if anything ever 
could! All I know is that no comments about “‘my 
real name” have ever been made since the original 
incident recounted above showed me the necessity 
of giving to my child this particular kind of 
assurance. 


Building for Security 


HH” to explain sterility to a child? Here is a 
problem indeed, and it is another one that 
will eventually be raised. Most of us had some 
experience with the question as asked by neigh- 
borhood children when we first took our babies 
home. But, alas, the experience has often been 
forgotten by the time our boy or girl asks it for 
himself! Mine asked the question before he was 
six. 

“Why didn’t you grow me inside yourself, 
Mummy? Why won’t you please grow me a little 
brother?” 

At the time he was satisfied with my insufficient 
answer: “Some people just can’t grow babies. 
They want them very much, but they just don’t 
have any.” 

But he is going to ask again. I have thought of 
the story of the seed that fell on fertile ground and 
the seed that fell in stony places. But I gave that 
up, hearing in imagination the response, “Do you 
have stones inside you?” I’m not sure how I’m 
going to answer yet. But I am sure of one thing, 
I’m giving him the soundest sex education I know 
how to give him. I think our adopted children 
have special need for that. 

This next query is more complex, but it is quite 
likely to arise. Analysts tell us of the fantasy that 
one’s own children so often have—the fantasy that 
finds its counterpart in these folk tales of the lit- 
tle beggar who turns out in the end to be a stolen 
prince. When children feel insecure, the adoles- 
cent in particular, their daydreams turn to the 
thought that somewhere are their real parents 
(beautiful, kind, sympathetic, rich—that is, every- 
thing we are not) who are searching for them. If 
we turn our minds back to our own childhood many 
of us can still discern traces of that daydream in 
ourselves. It is ordinarily a passing fancy, but 
with real insecurity it may become an all too 
lasting dream. 

Our adopted children know that somewhere 
there really are parents who belong to them; with 
insecurity will come the thought that perhaps they 
can find them. If we know that this fantasy may 
bé in their minds we can be especially careful in 
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adolescence to build the security that will save 
them from the necessity of taking refuge in such 
a daydream. In part we can do so by putting into 
words, again, how much they mean to us. As our 
adopted children grow older we almost forget that 
they are not our own, but we must remember that 
they are not so likely to forget. We need to re- 
member that no child, own or adopted, takes love 
for granted. We must remember that our adopted 
children have special problems because they are 
adopted. We don’t want them to retreat into their 
daydreams for the security we could have given 
them if only we had been aware that they were 
in need of it. 


Why Secrecy? 


NE other thing I learned through moving into 
a totally new community. I wish someone had 
told me about it before I moved, for it just hadn’t 
occurred to me at all. Here no one knew the child 
was adopted. But the child knew, and his remarks 
about himself confused some of the people, with 
the result that there was always the danger of his 
becoming confused too. Fortunately the first time 
it happened was in a home where the mother knew 
enough to ask me what he meant when he had told 
of something that happened “before Miss X gave 
me to Mummy and Daddy.” 






Our friends need to accept the fact of our hj. 
dren’s adoption as naturally as we do and as naty, 
rally as we hope the children do. In a new eon, 
munity we need to be careful to tell our clog 
friends and neighbors. Let us face their ine 
dulity (“But he can’t be; he looks so much like 
you!’’). Let us face the doubts they express whe, 
they have had no previous experience with adop. 
tion. Let us face their surprise. For we want oy 
children to accept adoption as the natural and nor. 
mal thing it really is. Well-meaning but thought. 
less people are often careless when they expres 
themselves in surprise. So we must never gay, 
especially in a new town, “It isn’t their affair” 
Perhaps it isn’t, but it is our affair, and it is oy 
children’s affair. If we want to give our childre 
security we must see that other people accept 
their status just as the family does, which mean 
in the most natural way in the world. 

I know there are going to be other questions ani 
other problems. I don’t worry about them, but 
I do watch for them. As adoptive parents we need 
to be particularly sensitive to our children’s fee. 
ings, particularly alert to notice the chance re. 
mark, the slight emotion, the half-expressed doubt. 
Because if we are quick to sense these moments of 
insecurity we can build for our adopted children 
the security that they need and that we want them 
to have. 





America Banks 


N May 5, 6, 7, and 8 the first National Conference on 
Family Life in the history of our country will con- 
vene in the nation’s capital. There one thousand men and 
women—family counselors, child development special- 
ists, teachers, physicians, religious leaders, homemakers, 
labor leaders, parent educators, and others—will come to 
grips with the grave problems that confront the family 
today. That our greatest national asset is the American 
family is clear to every thinking person. And it becomes 
clearer every year that certain disintegrating forces in 
modern society have been sapping and undermining its 
vitality and stability. To identify these forces and to 
plan the strategy that will assure the health, strength, 
and security of the American family are the dual pur- 
poses of this significant gathering. 

The president of the United States has expressed his 
“‘wholehearted concurrence’”’ in the objectives of the con- 
ference, and will address the entire delegate body in 
plenary session at noon on Thursday, May 6. 

Sponsored by one hundred and twenty-five organiza- 
tions whose combined membership totals forty million, 
the National Conference on Family Life will be the oc- 
casion for an impressive meeting of minds and talents. 
Five delegates will represent the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. In addition, the national chair- 
man of our Committee on Parent Education and the 
editor of the National Parent-Teacher will attend as mem- 
bers of the technical advisory committee. 
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on the Family 


For months past, hundreds of skilled volunteers have 
been at work preparing and analyzing background infor 
mation so that all thirty sections of the conference itsel! 
will have the advantage of a sound factual basis for their 
discussions. The problems, needs, and goals related to 
effective living are being probed and defined by experts 
in these ten vital and—for the first time—cooperating 
action areas: community participation, counseling and 
guidance, economic welfare, education, health and meti- 
cal care, home management, housing, legal problems, 
recreation, and social welfare. 


Tue general topics that have been announced sugges 
the depth and breadth of the inquiry that will be cor 
ducted at this conference. Every facet of family life in 
our modern world will be examined by top-ranking spe 
cialists from many fields. They will take a long, critical 
and many-sided look at the American family as it ont 
was, as it is now, and as it should be in the future. They 
will be concerned, and rightly so, with causes rather tha! 
symptoms, so that they may discover how the home mij 
be made to function effectively as the center of sustainilg 
strength for all members of the family and of the com 
munity itself. Out of their deliberations will come th 
findings that will enable us to build the kind of America! 
family which in turn will build the kind of natio 
wherein the American dream may soon come to fil 
realization. 


Nationat Parent-Teacuer @ May 1! 
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money to carry on its program of service to 

children and youth. Money raising is, there- 
fore, a recognized part of the regular work of the 
association. The utmost care should be exercised, 
however, in order that this activity—like all the 
ther work of the unit—be carried on within the 
framework of approved National Congress poli- 
ties. In general this means that money-raising 
projects shall have an educational value and shall 
not violate the nonpartisan, nonsectarian, or non- 
commercial policies of the organization. 

A well-planned budget, prepared by the budget 
committee and approved early in the year by the 
executive committee and the association, is an ex- 
cellent guide. It sets forth the amounts antici- 
pated from dues and from money-raising activities 
as well as the estimated amounts needed for regu- 
lar association procedures and for special projects. 

Parent-teacher leaders should constantly bear in 
mind that money raising is not an end in itself. 
The securing of a certain sum should never be pre- 
sented as a goal to the P.T.A. membership. In- 
stead, the benefits that the association proposes 
to obtain for the children are the objectives to be 
emphasized. 


finer parent-teacher association needs 


Means and Methods 


HE procedure is simple and invariably follows 

the same pattern. Some committee—or perhaps 
amember or members—decides upon a service it 
wishes to secure for the children. It presents its 
proposal to the executive committee. After that 
committee has given careful consideration to the 
proposal and has voted its approval, the budget 
committee is requested to make plans for raising 
the money needed to carry on the project. 
Next, the project is presented to the association 
ata regular meeting. Thorough discussion should 
be encouraged by the presiding officer, and sug- 
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SADIE B. GARDNER 


VICE-PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


gestions sought. When agreement has been reached 
as to the value of the proposed project, the asso- 
ciation votes to carry it through. Working plans 
are then developed and support enlisted. 

Sometimes the temptation to take the easy way, 
to do “the same as last year,” is difficult to over- 
come. One very dangerous rut to get into is de- 
pending on school children to sell tickets or candy 
or otherwise participate in the raising of money. 
True, the practice is no longer as prevalent as it 
used to be—and rightly so. It should, however, be 
abandoned entirely, for it not only exploits the 
children but robs them of study time or their play- 
time. It is violating the strongest tenets of the 
parent-teacher movement. Not the least of the 
harm done is that the children themselves are 
given a false idea of the P.T.A. and its work. 

Another perilous pitfall is the plan of having 
a dramatic company present an entertainment of 
which a certain portion of the proceeds are to be 
paid to the P.T.A. The unit that has not yet real- 
ized the full significance of the National Congress’ 
noncommercial policy will find that a variety of 
undesirable results may emerge from this project. 
Frequently a clause overlooked in the contract pre- 
vents the association from gaining the anticipated 
amount of money. Or perhaps the size of the audi- 
ence may be disappointing and fail to bring in the 
estimated revenue. The fact that there are a good 
many other potential difficulties points to the con- 
clusion that this is not a fruitful type of money- 
raising venture. 


Reasons for Rules 


NQUESTIONABLY the most harmful method of 
making money is by the sale of chances, raf- 
fles, and the like. Some persons feel that these 
practices are justifiable because the proceeds are 
to be used in a good cause. Good intentions, how- 
ever, cannot right a wrong. Gambling in any form 
is dangerous because of the principle involved, and 
gambling is the only term we can use to describe 
games of chance where money is at stake, or the 
sale of chances to a number of people for money 
or articles that only one person can win. 

The supreme evil of any such method, when used 
by the P.T.A., is that it teaches children that if one 
is lucky he can get much for very little. This is 
contrary to the law of living. We all know we must 
pay for everything we get in life. Leading our 
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adolescence to build the security that will save 
them from the necessity of taking refuge in such 
a daydream. In part we can do so by putting into 
words, again, how much they mean to us. As our 
adopted children grow older we almost forget that 
they are not our own, but we must remember that 
they are not so likely to forget. We need to re- 
member that no child, own or adopted, takes love 
for granted. We must remember that our adopted 
children have special problems because they are 
adopted. We don’t want them to retreat into their 
daydreams for the security we could have given 
them if only we had been aware that they were 
in need of it. 


Why Secrecy? 


NE other thing I learned through moving into 
a totally new community. I wish someone had 
told me about it before I moved, for it just hadn’t 
occurred to me at all. Here no one knew the child 
was adopted. But the child knew, and his remarks 
about himself confused some of the people, with 
the result that there was always the danger of his 
becoming confused too. Fortunately the first time 
it happened was in a home where the mother knew 
enough to ask me what he meant when he had told 
of something that happened “before Miss X gave 
me to Mummy and Daddy.” 






Our friends need to accept the fact of our chi, 
dren’s adoption as naturally as we do and as naty, 
rally as we hope the children do. In a new cop, 
munity we need to be careful to tell our clog 
friends and neighbors. Let us face their inerg 
dulity (“But he can’t be; he looks so much like 
you!”). Let us face the doubts they express whe, 
they have had no previous experience with adop. 
tion. Let us face their surprise. For we want oy 
children to accept adoption as the natural and nor. 
mal thing it really is. Well-meaning but thought. 
less people are often careless when they exprey 
themselves in surprise. So we must never gay 
especially in a new town, “It isn’t their affair” 
Perhaps it isn’t, but it is our affair, and it is oy 
children’s affair. If we want to give our childrey 
security we must see that other people accep 
their status just as the family does, which meap; 
in the most natural way in the world. 

I know there are going to be other questions ani 
other problems. I don’t worry about them, but 
I do watch for them. As adoptive parents we neei 
to be particularly sensitive to our children’s feel. 
ings, particularly alert to notice the chance re. 
mark, the slight emotion, the half-expressed doubt, 
Because if we are quick to sense these moments of 
insecurity we can build for our adopted children 
the security that they need and that we want them 
to have. 





America Banks 


N May 5, 6, 7, and 8 the first National Conference on 
Family Life in the history of our country will con- 
vene in the nation’s capital. There one thousand men and 
women—family counselors, child development special- 
ists, teachers, physicians, religious leaders, homemakers, 
labor leaders, parent educators, and others—will come to 
grips with the grave problems that confront the family 
today. That our greatest national asset is the American 
family is clear to every thinking person. And it becomes 
clearer every year that certain disintegrating forces in 
modern society have been sapping and undermining its 
vitality and stability. To identify these forces and to 
plan the strategy that will assure the health, strength, 
and security of the American family are the dual pur- 
poses of this significant gathering. 

The president of the United States has expressed his 
“‘wholehearted concurrence’”’ in the objectives of the con- 
ference, and will address the entire delegate body in 
plenary session at noon on Thursday, May 6. 

Sponsored by one hundred and twenty-five organiza- 
tions whose combined membership totals forty million, 
the National Conference on Family Life will be the oc- 
casion for an impressive meeting of minds and talents. 
Five delegates will represent the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. In addition, the national chair- 
man of our Committee on Parent Education and the 
editor of the National Parent-Teacher will attend as mem- 
bers of the technical advisory committee. 
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on the Family 


For months past, hundreds of skilled volunteers have 
been at work preparing and analyzing background infor- 
mation so that all thirty sections of the conference itsel! 
will have the advantage of a sound factual basis for their 
discussions. The problems, needs, and goals related to 
effective living are being probed and defined by experts 
in these ten vital and—for the first time—cooperatin 
action areas: community participation, counseling ani 
guidance, economic welfare, education, health and medi- 
cal care, home management, housing, legal problems, 
recreation, and social welfare. 


Tue general topics that have been announced suggest 
the depth and breadth of the inquiry that will be cor 
ducted at this conference. Every facet of family life in 
our modern world will be examined by top-ranking spe 
cialists from many fields. They will take a long, critical 
and many-sided look at the American family as it ont 
was, as it is now, and as it should be in the future. They 
will be concerned, and rightly so, with causes rather thal 
symptoms, so that they may discover how the home mij 
be made to function effectively as the center of sustainitg 
strength for all members of the family and of the com 
munity itself. Out of their deliberations will come tht 
findings that will enable us to build the kind of Americal 
family which in turn will build the kind of natio 
wherein the American dream may soon come to full 
realization. 


Nationat Parent-Teacuer @ May 19! 
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money to carry on its program of service to 

children and youth. Money raising is, there- 
fore, a recognized part of the regular work of the 
association. The utmost care should be exercised, 
however, in order that this activity—like all the 
ther work of the unit—be carried on within the 
framework of approved National Congress poli- 
ties. In general this means that money-raising 
projects shall have an educational value and shall 
not violate the nonpartisan, nonsectarian, or non- 
commercial policies of the organization. 

A well-planned budget, prepared by the budget 
committee and approved early in the year by the 
executive committee and the association, is an ex- 
cellent guide. It sets forth the amounts antici- 
pated from dues and from money-raising activities 
as well as the estimated amounts needed for regu- 
lar association procedures and for special projects. 

Parent-teacher leaders should constantly bear in 
mind that money raising is not an end in itself. 
The securing of a certain sum should never be pre- 
sented as a goal to the P.T.A. membership. In- 
stead, the benefits that the association proposes 
to obtain for the children are the objectives to be 
emphasized. 


finer parent-teacher association needs 


Means and Methods 


HE procedure is simple and invariably follows 

the same pattern. Some committee—or perhaps 
amember or members—decides upon a service it 
wishes to secure for the children. It presents its 
proposal to the executive committee. After that 
committee has given careful consideration to the 
proposal and has voted its approval, the budget 
committee is requested to make plans for raising 
the money needed to carry on the project. 
Next, the project is presented to the association 
ata regular meeting. Thorough discussion should 
be encouraged by the presiding officer, and sug- 
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gestions sought. When agreement has been reached 
as to the value of the proposed project, the asso- 
ciation votes to carry it through. Working plans 
are then developed and support enlisted. 

Sometimes the temptation to take the easy way, 
to do “the same as last year,” is difficult to over- 
come. One very dangerous rut to get into is de- 
pending on school children to sell tickets or candy 
or otherwise participate in the raising of money. 
True, the practice is no longer as prevalent as it 
used to be—and rightly so. It should, however, be 
abandoned entirely, for it not only exploits the 
children but robs them of study time or their play- 
time. It is violating the strongest tenets of the 
parent-teacher movement. Not the least of the 
harm done is that the children themselves are 
given a false idea of the P.T.A. and its work. 

Another perilous pitfall is the plan of having 
a dramatic company present an entertainment of 
which a certain portion of the proceeds are to be 
paid to the P.T.A. The unit that has not yet real- 
ized the full significance of the National Congress’ 
noncommercial policy will find that a variety of 
undesirable results may emerge from this project. 
Frequently a clause overlooked in the contract pre- 
vents the association from gaining the anticipated 
amount of money. Or perhaps the size of the audi- 
ence may be disappointing and fail to bring in the 
estimated revenue. The fact that there are a good 
many other potential difficulties points to the con- 
clusion that this is not a fruitful type of money- 
raising venture. 


Reasons for Rules 


NQUESTIONABLY the most harmful method of 
making money is by the sale of chances, raf- 
fles, and the like. Some persons feel that these 
practices are justifiable because the proceeds are 
to be used in a good cause. Good intentions, how- 
ever, cannot right a wrong. Gambling in any form 
is dangerous because of the principle involved, and 
gambling is the only term we can use to describe 
games of chance where money is at stake, or the 
sale of chances to a number of people for money 
or articles that only one person can win. 

The supreme evil of any such method, when used 
by the P.T.A., is that it teaches children that if one 
is lucky he can get much for very little. This is 
contrary to the law of living. We all know we must 
pay for everything we get in life. Leading our 
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children to believe that something can be had for 
nothing is education of the worst kind; it teaches 
them an untruth and is detrimental to character 
building. 

Those who work to make funds available for the 
necessary functions of the P.T.A. render a most 
worth-while service to the association and to chil- 
dren. Great credit is due them, but their rewards 
are also great. Surely there is a deep satigfaction 
to be derived from working with others on a 
praiseworthy project. It is never an arduous task; 
few citizens need to be “sold” on the value of the 
P.T.A. program. In the course of that task one 
gets to know one’s neighbors better and often dis- 
covers kindred interests. Among the real joys of 
parent-teacher endeavor is catching the spirit of 
comradeship and the singleness of purpose that 
animate all P.T.A. undertakings. 


Some Workable Suggestions 


reap aanen is a list of money-raising projects 
that have proved to be almost invariably suc- 
cessful. The list is based on a publication of the 
New Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers en- 
titled Budgets and Fund Raising and appears also 
in the National Congress publication The Rural 
P.T.A. 


Athletic events. Always most successful are basketball 
or baseball games with father-son, father-faculty, or 
alumni-faculty teams. 

Calendar birthday party. One person, representing the 
year, invites twelve persons, representing the months, to 
a party. Each of these invites four others, representing 
the weeks in a month. Each of these in turn invites seven 
others, representing the days in a week. If every invited 
guest pays twenty-five cents, the 396 persons will pay a 
total of ninety-nine dollars! 

Carnivals or fairs. The use of native costumes, exhibits 
of articles made or owned by people of various nationali- 
ties living in the community, and the sale of these articles 
and of native foods are all excellent projects. So is a car- 
nival at which four rooms are decorated to represent the 
seasons, assistants are dressed in keeping, and seasonal 
food is served. 


Dramatic events. (1) A little-theater contest in which a 
group of one-act plays is presented by members of several 
P.T.A.’s. (2) Living pictures planned and executed by 
parents, accompanied by background music, poetry read- 
ing, or comments by a narrator. (3) A marionette or 
puppet show sponsored by the P.T.A., a project with 
educational as well as entertainment value. (4) Motion 
pictures, carefully selected and appropriate to the aims of 
the organization. 

Galloping breakfast. The members of the association go 
from home to home for each course, paying a stated 
amount wherever they stop. 

Exhibits. (1) Art work by students or adults. (2) A 
hobby show for children or parents. (3) A style show of 
costumes old or new. 

Musical evenings. (1) An ‘Old-fashioned Concert,’’ 
with costumes, oil lamps, a parlor organ, and old-time 
songs. (2) An operetta produced by students as part of 
their school music course. Mothers might make the cos- 
tumes; fathers could make scenery and be property men. 
(3) A minstrel show produced by the P.T.A. No adver- 
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tisements should be solicited for the printed Progran 
(4) Concerts by Mothersingers or Fathersingers. (5) 
“amateur night,’’ drawing on talent from the membp 
ship of the parent-teacher association. 


Parent-teacher spelling games. The members rise » 
stand in a line. Then they spell the words PAREN 
TEACHER, each naming a letter in the proper order ag 7 
sitting down as soon as he has done so. Then a boy; 
passed through the group into which each puts an amoy 
of money corresponding to the position of his letter in ¢, 
alphabet. For instance, P is the sixteenth letter, so ¢, 
first person gives sixteen cents; A is the first, so the seco, 
speller gives one cent; and so on. A chart is exhibited, 
assist in the computations. Every time the wor 
PARENT-TEACHER are spelled, $1.34 is collect 
Many variations may be used, such as FOUNDER 
DAY, ALICE McLELLAN BIRNEY, PHOEBE 4p 
PERSON HEARST, or NATIONAL CONGRESS 0j 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 

Penny social. A penny is charged for each year of 
person’s age or each inch of his height, and a penny { 
admission to various booths. At a mock night court 4 
persons are tried and fined in pennies according to sho 
size, arm length, weight, or waist measure. 


Sales. Home-canned fruits and vegetables, baked good 
and farm products will find many buyers. Papers an 













Mrs. Ec 
F 
magazines collected by parents or children are a goog Arkan' 


source of revenue. A White Elephant sale can be wn 


usually successful. 


Trip around the world. A progressive dinner party fo ple wh 
people who have bought tickets in advance. They gqeflecti 
from home to home, each being decorated as a differenj the pa 
part of the world. Costumes and refreshments are ir‘ ni 
harmony with the decorations. pare 


Weather bags or sunshine bags. Members put into smal] "@V@ | 
sacks one penny for every day of sunshine or every cloudyj theory 
day. Sometimes the membership is divided into sun nifical 
shiny and stormy groups, a contest being held to see . 
which group collects the most pennies. Amounts are tion 1 
deposited at a set hour each day, usually noon. people 

Clearly there are boundless possibilities for rais-| "Te 
ing the funds necessary for parent-teacher work, !e™s | 
All that is required is the imagination to see fresh Mo 
opportunities in old ideas. By taking thought, the manif 
alert parent-teacher leader can readily invent al frien 
novel or local variation of some time-approved| the P 
project. three 

When each individual gives just a little, no one} USE 
is called upon to give until it hurts. Pouring from 
many pockets, the pennies are swiftly and pain- 
lessly transformed into dollars. With them are 
bought the absolutely essential services for chil- _ 
dren. There can be no more thrilling or more last- f 
ing satisfaction than this one of investing in to- 
morrow. It carries with it no risk of loss, only the 
certainty of profit. 

So let’s make sure that our money-making ver- 
tures are well and carefully planned. The kind of 
project selected is a crucial test of the local asso- 
ciation’s sincerity of purpose; it will reflect in} Pos 
some measure favorably or unfavorably upon the the « 
integrity of the entire parent-teacher movement. H 
As we plan now for our next year’s programs, let Sear 
us give thought to several sound and exciting ways Tea 
by which we can bring in the funds that will make} P¢° 
possible ever greater service on behalf of all} &# 
America’s children. = 
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Arkansas Aims 


A VHROUGHOUT the nation 
at this moment there is 
controversy over racial 

problems—so much so that 

some of us apparently need to 
work at understanding the peo- 
arty fo ple who live right here with us before we can work 

They geffectively toward world understanding. During 

ifferen} the past year there has been definite evidence that 

does parent-teacher groups in the state of Arkansas 





Mrs. Edgar F. Dixon 
President 
Arkansas Congress 
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to smalj lave been doing more than merely voicing the 
cloudy theory of the brotherhood of man. Many sig- 
pha nificant efforts have been made to show apprecia- 
nts are tion for the talents and culture of the colored 
people in our midst and to encourage a better and 


more thorough knowledge of the needs and prob- 


r rais- 

work lems of this other race. 

fresh} Most important of all, there have been concrete 
it, the| manifestations of the development of more 


friendly, understanding, and helpful attitudes on 
the part of the white people. The following are 
three notable instances of P.T.A. activity in the 
cause of racial cooperation. 


yent a 
roved 


10 one 
from 
pain- 
n are 
 chil- i year for the first time in its history the 
> ast: Arkansas Congress invited a Negro to par- 
in to-| ticipate in the state convention program. At one 
ly the] Seneral session a distinguished Negro educator 
made an outstanding contribution to a panel dis- 
cussion that was warmly appreciated. A Negro col- 
lege chorus likewise earned enthusiastic applause. 
In fact, this inclusion of Negroes on the convention 
program met with a very favorable reception from 
the delegates. 

Here is a second instance: At a county fair in 
Searcy last fall, members of the Searcy Parent- 


Signposts of Progress 


r ven- 
nd of 
asso- 
ct in 
n the 
ment. 


s, let 
ways} Teacher Association heard a group of colored 
make} People from a near-by school give a musical pro- 


gram. They enjoyed it immensely. Then the idea 
tame to these P.T.A. members that everyone 


f all 
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at Better Understanding 


in Searcy should have an opportunity to hear this 
excellent music and to learn something of the 
colored school’s activities. Too, it would be a 
splendid way of raising much-needed money for 
both groups. 

The concert, sponsored by the P.T.A., was given 
in the Searcy High School auditorium to a large 
and representative audience, white and colored. 
The program was directed by the faculty of the 
school and consisted of spirituals by the school 
choirs, readings, and vocal solos. Altogether, it 
was one of the most enjoyable programs of the 
year. 


Two Congresses Collaborate 


Spee Arkansas Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has for years cooperated with the Arkansas 
Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers. Sur- 
plus publications and program materials have 
been contributed to the smaller organization, and 
invitations to assist the Colored Congress in work- 
shops and addresses at conventions and district 
meetings have been readily accepted. 

This year, while the state president and another 
member of the Arkansas branch’s board of man- 
agers were participating in one of the general 
sessions at the Colored Congress convention, an 
unusual appeal was made. It was an appeal for a 
closely united .working committee to serve as a 
channel between the two congresses for planning, 
informing, and advising. The assembled conven- 
tion body unanimously requested that such a com- 
mittee be set up, composed of an equal number of 
members from each organization. 

The request was taken to the executive commit- 
tee and was acceded to with enthusiasm. Members 
of the committee quickly volunteered to serve with 
this new cooperative group. Arkansas P.T.A. lead- 
ers feel that this represents a firm step forward 
in building those desirable attitudes that should 
exist in a democratic society. -—FERN RODGERS 
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Once That Valley 


O valley of no shadows 

Where only peace remains, 
Humbly we drew near you. 
Soldiers on burning plains 

Were cooled by waving treetops, 
Soothed by the mighty breeze 
Marking your secret meadow 
As a minister of ease. 


There was a grove of simples 
Fragrant with blowing grass, 
Our somber spirits lifted, 

As we saw a flowering pass 
Peopled with happy creatures 
And there fell on the ear 
Stirring, exultant music 

As a river clear. 


Yet we are trudging exiles 
To wander and to learn. 
The legend of your beauty 
Is a fable on an urn. 

And is it true, on-marching, 
Our feet must pass the dew 
Of the Valley of the Shadow 
Before beholding you? 


— LAURA BENET 


Reflection in a Glass 


When I was a child I used to walk in a wood. 
It was another world, as such places seem 

To a heart so young it imagines a!l things good. 
There was the wall to rest against and dream: 
There were the small birds stirring in the grass, 
And nothing more. Far off the cow bells rang 
As delicately as silver struck on glass, 

As sweetly as the lark, invisible, sang. 


Each April I think I will take time to know 

That spring again and, changed, to look on change. 
Yet in my heart I am sure I will never go; 

There are horizons only memories range, 

And there is no step backward. Nothing at all— 


Not even the child who remembers the broken wall... 


—ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 
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Without Surprise 


The joy inspired by early song and flower, 
When spring plays hide and seek across the hills, 
Would fade, if on a stated day and hour 

We heard the lark and found the first blue squills, 


Would that deep tenderness a lover knows 
Still thrive in hearts not hostages of chance, 
If evil winds could not despoil the rose, 

Now preyed upon by death and circumstance? 


If all the future shone before our eyes, 

We soon might long for days when we were blind, 
For life holds little zest without surprise, 

And mystery is manna to the mind. 


—GAIL BrRooK BURKET 


To Coin a Phase 


A little fellow is no longer any ‘“‘baby’’ when he 
Has learned the difference between a nickel and a penny, 


—S. H. DEWHURST 


Brotherhood 


We have forgotten. We forget so soon. 

Our white-hot hatred for the thing They did, 
Our sick and burning wish to make amends: 
Freedom for all men and all men our friends! 
Our friends? Oh, no. Much more than friends. Ourselves. 


Our flesh and blood, our hearts, our very souls! 
This when we stood, fist-clenched, wet-eyed, before 
The awful howling maniac of war. 

We dared all sorts of death and did brave deeds 
And ached to ease brave people in their needs. 


Now—like sick tyrants who on beds of pain 
Pledge all to God and take it back again 

When they are healed—we use the peaceful hour 
Resenting the shared butter, meat, and flour. 
And in the silence following a full meal, 

Sit and relax and plan with prophet zeal 

How to sell all the shabby junk we can 

To any stupid, needy fellow man. 


—VIRGINIA BRASIER 
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PART II 


AST month the National Parent-Teacher pub- 
[; lished in this department Part I of a body 
of positive evidence that the P.T.A.’s of 
America have fought steadily and effectively to 
save their schools. This evidence comes straight 
from the state branches of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. To each branch the 
Joint Committee of the National Congress and the 
N.E.A. sent a detailed questionnaire asking exact- 
ly what state, council, and local parent-teacher 
groups were doing to carry the schools over the 
most alarming crisis in the history of American 
public education. 

The returns summarized in this article complete 
the state-by-state analysis. Omitted from that 
analysis are two types of activity that were enu- 
merated by virtually every state congress: (1) all- 
out support of federal aid legislation and (2) in- 
tensive effort, along various lines, to persuade 
more young people—both boys and girls—to train 
for the teaching profession. 
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WHAT THE P.T.A’S ARE 
FOR EDUCATION 





DOING 


Suggestions from state branches and parent- 
teacher associations on how to make teaching a 
more attractive profession will be discussed next 
month in a final report on the questionnaire re- 
turns. Taken all together, the three articles will 
form a panorama of parent-teacher thought and 
endeavor that has been steadily geared to the edu- 
cational welfare of our children. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


®@ The following improvements supported by the congress 
were achieved: (1) teachers’ salaries were raised approx- 
imately 15 per cent throughout the state; (2) the equal- 
ization fund was enlarged 25 per cent; (3) teacher retire- 
ment benefits were increased 50 per cent; (4) a school 
district reorganization law was passed; (5) the minimum 
school term was lengthened one month; and (6) tax levy 
limits for school purposes were increased. 

Local units took part in bond elections and school- 
fund campaigns. Among current state projects are sum- 
mer health programs for teachers in the public schools. 


OHIO 


@ A long legislative campaign in Ohio came to an end 
when final action on improvements to the school founda- 
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tion law increased state aid for schools from $59,000,000 
to $86,000,000 a year, an increase of $27,000,000. Other 
improvements in the law included a 50 per cent increase 
in the minimum education level guaranteed by the state; 
a stipulation that 75 per cent of the increased aid funds 
should go toward teachers’ salary increases; and an allo- 
cation of approximately $7,000,000 of the increase for 
schooi equipment and salary increases to nonteaching 
personnel. This program represents the greatest single 
forward step since the enactment of the school foundation 
law twelve years ago. 

Support was also given to (1) appropriations for the 
purchase of new:school buses and the rehabilitation of 
buildings in the poorest school districts; (2) a school con- 
solidation bill to allow redistricting action; and (3) the 
addition of $180 a year to pensions of all teachers and 
school employees retiring, recomputation of prior service 
pensions for teachers now retired, and a $300 a year 
maximum increase for retired teachers. 

Local P.T.A.’s cooperated fully by conducting house- 
to-house canvasses for all levies and bond issues for 
school improvement. The highest levy passed was in 
Cuyahoga Falls, where salaries for teachers now exceed 
those in Akron. 


OKLAHOMA 


@ P.T.A. leaders played a prominent part in the adoption 
of four constitutional amendments which will (1) set a 
floor of $42 per child in state aid to education, (2) permit 
an additional five-mill levy for school support to be voted 
by local communities, (3) allow an additional mill to be 
allocated for school buildings and sites, and (4) provide 
free textbooks for common schools. 

Measures supported by the state branch and passed 
by the legislature provided for (1) a yearly appropriation 
of approximately $23,000,000 from state general funds to 
the schools, (2) reorganization of school districts through- 
out the state, (8) multiple adoption of textbooks, re- 
placing the single adoption plan, (4) allocation of more 
funds for special education, (5) establishment of a special 
éducation division in the State Department of Education 
and reorganization of the department for more efficient 
administration. 

Outstanding achievements by P.T.A.’s in local areas 
include (1) equalization of ad valorem assessments in the 
interest of better school finance, (2) raising of the entire 


community assessment for better school support, (3) im=" 


proving certification standards for teachers, and (4) re- 
taining revenues previously allocated to schools but 
threatened with diversion to other uses. 

Through a suggestion made by the Oklahoma Congress, 
the Oklahoma Council on Education was formed for the 
purpose of studying the school situation within the state 
and recommending such action as seemed best for the 
schools. At the present time, members of the legislature, 
the Oklahoma Education Association, and the Oklahoma 
Congress are giving joint study to existing conditions so 
that recommendations may be made to the next session 
of the legislature. 


OREGON 


@ The Oregon Congress supported the following: (1) a 
basic school support fund bill raising a sum equal to $50 
for every school child in the state, (2) a measure raising 
the minimum salaries of teachers from $1,200 to $2,400, 
(3) a school lunch supervisory bill, (4) a salary increase 
for the state superintendent of instruction, and (5) a bill 
giving one district the right to a special tax levy for 
schools. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


@ Accepting the entire program of the Pennsylvanj, 
State Education Association as its legislation program, 
the congress has given strong support to bills that yi] 
(1) raise the minimum mandated salary to $2,400, with 
eight annual increments of $175 (and comparable raises 
for supervisors and principals); and (2) provide a minj. 
mum subsidy of $900 to $1,400 to school districts, |) 
several sections of the state, P.T.A.’s have been active jp 
creating public opinion favorable to increased taxes, 
which will bring about increased teachers’ salaries, The 
consolidation of a number of one-room schools has been 
another local achievement. 

Present and future projects include the facilitating of 
loans from state revolving funds ¢o school districts for 
building purposes; district and unit consolidation; new 
tax bills to finance adequate salaries for teachers; a better 
education program and bills to permit municipalities to 
levy new taxes for educational purposes. 


RHODE ISLAND 


@ After going on record in favor of proposed legislation 
giving state aid in the sum of $600 annually to every 
teacher in the state, the state branch immediately swung 
into action. Each local unit received a copy of the meas- 
ure, a list of all legislators and their addresses, and sug- 
gestions for making P.T.A. influence felt. State officers 
stumped the state in favor of the bill, and three members 
of the state board appeared at a hearing on the measure, 
at which three thousand people, the largest number ever 
to appear at a hearing, thronged the state house. 

At thg state convention 60,000 cards pledging approval 
of the state-aid grant were distributed to P.T.A. members, 
who relayed them to their friends and neighbors. These 
were signed and returned to the state office, and 20,000 
were presented to the chairman of the senate finance 
committee. Needless to say, the bill was passed in May. 

Strong support was also given to the school lunch 
appropriation. Now the congress will be working on leg- 
islation that will raise the salaries of school personnel other 
than teachers and increase appropriations for school 
supplies, repairs, and transportation. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


@ A bill to provide a 25 per cent raise for qualified teach- 
ers was supported by the congress and the South Carolina 
Education Association. Councils and local units through- 
out the state held conferences to inform the public about 
the teacher shortage and the conditions of the schools. 
Largely through these efforts, the measure was enacted. 

At present, the state branch is campaigning for teacher 
tenure and for more and better library service in the state. 
Both elementary education and adult education are being 
studied by state committees in an effort to see how they 
may be improved. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


@ State reforms backed by the state branch included (1) 
increased state aid to schools, (2) an enlarged appropria- 
tion for the State Department of Education, (3) raising of 
the limitation on property taxation from 25 mills to 40 
mills for the general fund of school districts, (4) permis- 
sive measures that will pave the way for the raising of 
school building funds, (5) spreading the costs of high 
school tuition from local districts to counties, and (6) ade- 
quate appropriations for a teacher retirement system. 
Throughout the state there has been definite improve 
ment in the public attitude toward the need for larger 
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school districts, higher professional standards, and better 
glaries for teachers. Plans to present a long-term pro- 

m of school legislation at the 1949 session are going 
forward steadily. 


TENNESSEE 


eThe congress was largely instrumental in getting an 
education bill passed at the last meeting of the legislature. 
This statute provided an annual cost-of-living salary ad- 
justment of $300 for every teacher in the state; a nine- 
month term for every elementary school in the state; and 
sick-leave pay for all teachers. Also supported was a tax 
hill to raise sufficient revenue for carrying on this educa- 
tional program. 


TEXAS 


@ Heading the list of education bills on the state legisla- 
tion program was one providing a substantial increase in 
the per capita appropriation to be used to increase teach- 
ers’ salaries. Others were (1) more stable and adequate 
support for public education at every level with provision 
for education of exceptional children, including both the 
handicapped and the gifted, and (2) adequate support of 
the school lunch program. 

Parent-teacher groups over the entire state rallied 
strength behind these measures, and the effective cooper- 
ation between parents and teachers resulted in the pas- 
sage of some commendable legislation. 


UTAH 


@ Most gratifying to the congress was the passage of a 
law guaranteeing a minimum program of education in 
every school district, which will mean an increase of ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 in state aid next year. Average 
salaries are expected to be about $3,000—an increase of 
from $700 to $800. 

Practically every P.T.A. in the state held meetings at 
which the amendments were explained, and while the 
legislature was in session, parents were given an oppor- 
tunity to hear the various educational bills explained. 
Asa result, many letters and telegrams were sent to leg- 
islators, and these were undoubtedly a factor in the suc- 
cessful outcome of the measure. 


VERMONT 


@The following legislation received support from the 
state branch and its local units: (1) an increased minimum 
salary for trained teachers, (2) increased state aid for 
education, (3) a change in the teacher retirement plan so 
that every teacher would have retirement benefits, and 
(4) an increase in the amount of high school tuition to be 
paid. 


The congress is continuing to work for these improve- 
ments: transportation for high school pupils; a continued 
increase in state aid up to a certain goal; teacher recruit- 
ment; the teaching of safety in schools; the joint V.E.A.- 
V.C.P.T. program for a study of the centralization of 
schools; more and better trained teachers; and more 
adequate education for exceptional children. 


VIRGINIA 


@ The state branch has as its primary purpose coopera- 
tion with the State Board of Education, the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. This cooperation is centered upon uig- 
ing the citizens of the state to express themselves on 
matters relating to public education, especially their 
wishes in regard to proposed state appropriations for im- 
proving the public schools. A coordinated activities pro- 
gram, now being formulated, is expected to accomplish 
much. 


WISCONSIN 


@ Efforts were concentrated largely on supporting the 
governor’s committee to plan reorganization of elementary 
and secondary education. The efforts of this committee 
resulted in a lengthy bill dealing with compulsory at- 
tendance, transportation, state and county aid for ele- 
mentary and high schools, and other problems. The 
measure is still pending, as is also a minimum salary bill 
supported by the state branch. The congress favors an 
improved teacher retirement law as well as the payment 
of transportation costs (estimated at six cents per mile) 
for teachers to and from school. 

Local units have given strong support to child welfare 
legislation and to the Wisconsin Curriculum Guiding 
Committee in an effort to help teachers adjust the school 
program to child needs. 


WYOMING 


® The Wyoming Education Association, the Wyoming 
School Trustees’ Association, the Wyoming Taxpayers’ 
Association, the Wyoming Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and a few of the members of the 1947 legisla- 
ture worked closely together on school legislation. Local 
P.T.A. units were urged to send letters and telegrams to 
state senators and representatives, requesting their sup- 
port of sixteen bills relating to education. Among them 
were measures to provide (1) two million dollars for aid 
to the public schools, (2) a school equalization formula, 
(3) an increase in special district levies for elementary and 
high schools, (4) a teacher retirement bill, and (5) a 
survey providing an adequate tax structure for redis- 
tricting and reorganizing the school system. 
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A PERSONAL WORD TO EVERY READER 


As we near the completion of our forty-second volume, we of the National Parent-Teacher want 
once again to extend to you our grateful thanks for another highly successful year. If time and 
money permitted, we should write you a personal note to express our gratitude. But our friends are 
too numerous for that. Instead we want to go on record here as saying that without your continuing 
interest this magazine could never have become the influential voice that today is being listened to 
respectfully by ever growing numbers of thoughtful people. 

The National Parent-Teacher, need we remind you, accepts no commercial advertising and de- 
rives no financial support from outside sources. It is your word of commendation that enables us to 
reach higher and more effective levels of useful service. We give you our heartfelt promise that we 
shall do our utmost to make each succeeding number more worth while in every respect. 


—Mrs. JAMES FiITTs HILL 
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HIS month Mrs. Howard C. Ray, chairman 
of reading and library service for the California 
Congress, has phrased for us some ideas equally 
useful in the fields of reading, radio, and motion 


pictures. — RUTH B. HEDGES 
As the Freedom Train makes its visit to cities and towns 
throughout America this year, thousands of children will 
stand in line each day to see for a brief moment the docu- 
ments that are the foundation of American liberty. Be- 
cause freedom of communication is basic to all our other 
liberties, the very preservation of democracy demands 
that we develop individual judgment, that we learn to 
choose between the true and the false, the beautiful and 
the vulgar. 

How may we who are parents help our children to ac- 
quire that power of discrimination? First of all, we must 
recognize that our lines of communication have been 
greatly extended today. Supplementing the printed word 
—in some lives even replacing literature—are the radio 
and the motion picture. The guidance of our children’s 
reading, radio, and motion picture tastes should be built 
on a sharing of family experiences. In a home where the 
magic of poetry, stories, songs, and pictures is brought 
into the child’s life early, there shall we find a solid back- 
ground of good taste, one that no “following the crowd” 
in later years can overthrow. 


Tus, of course, does not mean that literature, motion 
pictures, and radio programs suited only to the most ma- 
ture adult taste should be forcibly fed to children. A 
child’s appetite for adventure, fancy, and romping play 
must be satisfied as well as his thirst for knowledge and 
understanding. But he must enjoy his exploration of the 
world beyond his limited horizon, and this he will do only 
if he is encouraged to choose freely according to his honest 
opinions. 

The modern parent seeking to serve as guide must be 
(1) adept at choosing books, films, and radio programs 
for his own use; (2) fully aware of the sources of informa- 
tion where he may obtain materials of interest to children; 
(3) sensitive to his child’s needs and tastes; (4) alert 
to every opportunity to introduce the superior book, film, 
or program that his child is likely to enjoy; and (5) cour- 
ageous enough to let the youngster try his own wings as 
early as possible. 

Failures and errors of judgment are, of course, likely 
to occur. But just as the family that lives by love, cour- 
age, and fair play can rely on its youngsters to go out into 
society as civilized human beings, so the family that has 
shared the best in books, motion pictures, and radio can 
trust its young folk to go out into our democracy 
equipped to use, with good judgment and good will, the 
discrimination they have acquired. 
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PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RUTH B. HED¢R; 
MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF HYPATIA GORDQ) 
PARVIS, REPORT CHAIRMAN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


(From 8 to 14 years) 


Are You With It?—United Artists. Direction, Jack Hively 
This gay musical comedy, with a colorful carnival backgroun(| 
is enlivened with catchy tunes and clever dancing. It has a cas! 
of young actors, deftly directed, with Donald O’Connor doj 
some amusing interpretations and intricate dance number 
The story concerns an ex-insurance man who joins a traveli 
carnival and finds that he is a successful entertainer. Cast: Don 


















ald O’Connor, Olga San Juan, Martha Stewart, Lew Parker, 
Adults 14-18 8-1 
Amusing Amusing Amusing 





I Remember Mama— RKO. Direction, George Stevens. This 
delightful picture is adapted from the popular book, Mamas 
Bank Account by Kathryn Forbes. Tender and heart-warming, 
it depicts a Norwegian family’s joys and sorrows, their struggl 
for security, and their unfailing love and loyalty. The time is 
1910, and the family home is set high on one of San Francisco’! 
hills. The ferry, the cable cars, and the beautiful views of city 
and bay add color and interest. In spite of the diversity of char- 
acterizations, all are human and lovable. Irene Dunne and Oscar 
Homolka give outstanding performances in difficult roles, and 
the other players, too, are exceptionally good. Cast: Iren 
Dunne, Barbara Bel Geddes, Oscar Homolka. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Delightful Yes Yes 





Sitting Pretty—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Walter Lang. 
One laugh follows another in rapid succession in this hilariow 
farce based on the current problem of securing a baby sitter. The 
situations are clever, the dialogue witty, and the casting almost 
perfect. Some of the characters are unique, to say the least. An 
eccentric gentleman who claims to be a genius—and proves it- 
is employed as a baby sitter to three small boys and a dog. Hov 
he manages the family and gets revenge on the neighbors for 
wagging their tongues is the basis of the story. Cast: Robert 
Young, Maureen O’Hara, Clifton Webb, Richard Haydn. 
Adults 1 
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(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 


The Big City—MGM. Direction, Norman Taurog. This hu: 
man-interest drama, set in a slum area of New York City, isit- 
spiring as a lesson in racial and religious tolerance. Althoug) 
emotional, it is well presented and has a good cast and an it- 
teresting background. Lotte Lehmann’s portrayal of the grant- 
mother, together with her captivating singing, are highlights 0! 
the picture. Also notable are the sequences presenting the boys 
choir in the synagogue and the Page Cavanaugh Trio. An or 
phan child is adopted by three young men—a Jew, a Catholic, 
and a Protestant—with the understanding that she is to be 
brought up by the wife of the first of the three to marry. The 
situation can, and does, become complicated. Cast: Margaret 
O’Brien, Robert Preston, Danny Thomas, George Murphy. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Emotional 








Clift 
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s Live Again—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Herbert I. 
ods. This is comedy with a serious theme but amusing. 
oth direction, good musical arrangements, and adequate 
ing make it lightly entertaining. The plot centers around two 
others, one a scientist and the other an explorer. Topics treat- 
include reincarnation, atomic research, robbery, and an 
‘round-the-world expedition. Cast: John Emery, James Milli- 
in, Taylor Holmes, Diana Douglas. 

“dulis 14-18 8-14 
Amusing Fair Of no interest 
Miracle of the Bells—RKO-Radio. Direction, Irving Pichel. 
Haunting beauty and spiritual inspiration are in this soul- 
arching story of triumph-in-death over man’s inhumanity to 
pan. The writers have cut through the sham and superficialities 
of life to those standards of ethics and ae that are funda- 
mental in the nature of good men. Although the notable cast is 
large and the plot complicated, the story is told with the sim- 
plicity and directness that make for fine drama. The film opens 
on a depressing, somber note as a hearse draws up to a train to 
receive the casket of a young actress. There is dramatic conflict 





about the cross-country trucking business, giving us insight into 
the training of drivers, the rules of the es and the safety pre- 
cautiorts that all must observe. However, it soon lapses into just 
another action film of jealousy and revenge in which the conflicts 
are resolved by fist fights. Boys will like the picture and will 
learn from it that there are sound reasons for safety precautions 
and laws. The characters are clearly defined as good or bad, and 
the officers of the law are permitted to take charge in the end. 
Cast: Richard Arlen, Jean Rogers, Richard Travis, Pat Phelan. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Exciting 


Summer Holiday—MGM. Direction, Rouben Mamoulian. 
This adaptation of Eugene O’Neill’s play, Ah, Wilderness! com- 
bines farce, comedy, romance, and serious drama. Its outstand- 
ing feature is beautiful color photography picturing a small 
town and the surrounding country in early summer. Laid in the 
1900’s, the film has many charming and nostalgic episodes. The 
beer-drinking contest at the Fourth of July picnic and the ado- 
lescent boy’s unhappy experience in a night club seem to be 
somewhat overemphasized and overglamorized, though the 








RNIA ff between her friend and a mercenary undertaker. A secondary ethical values are right. This version of the well-known story 
GORDO plot revolves around an effort to obtain the theatrical release of stresses the boy’s longing for freedom and adventure and also 
M] the film in which the actress had starred. Cast: Fred MacMur- the father-son relationship. Cast: Mickey Rooney, Gloria De- 
ray, Valli, Frank Sinatra. Haven, Walter Huston, Frank Morgan. 
Adults : 14-18 ; 8-14 Adults 14-18 8-14 
Exceptional Yes, though somber Yes, though Entertaining Yes No 
mature 
Scudda Hoo! Scudda Hay!—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
1 F. Hugh Herbert. A highly emotional drama of love and hate, ADULT 


+f beautifully photographed in Technicolor. The scenery that gives 
the film distinction includes a large modern farmhouse and the 
shacks and stables of a neighboring farm. The music remains 

quietly in the background, and the sound effects are typically 
t rural. Touches of comedy relieve the, seriousness of the story. 
The acting is excellent, and direction and continuity are good. 
The theme is that love, understanding, and patience play an 
important part in our everyday lives. The fight scenes may be 
too brutal for younger children. Cast: Lon McCallister, June 





Haver, Walter Brennan, Anne Revere. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Good Possibly 














Smart Woman— Allied Artists-Monogram. Direction, Edward 
A. Blatt. This interesting tale of civic misdemeanor and human 
4. conflicts has a New York City background and a cast of dis- 
ity Seamer players. The music is especially intriguing in spots, 
of charf and direction is brightened by clever, amusing touches. As us- 
d Oscar Ual, Miss Bennett is good to look at, with her lovely clothes 
les. an(f and mystifying hairdos. Dialogue and action are well balanced, 
+ Tren and the strong ethical values are satisfactorily worked out. The 
story concerns a clever, sophisticated woman lawyer who at- 
gif tempts to defend an important political client_and loses the case 
Ye © a special prosecutor. Cast: Brian Aherne, Constance Ben- 
nett, Barry Sullivan, Michael O’Shea. 
r Lang Adults 14-18 8-14 
ilariowy Interesting Good Of little interest 
; 
t-Th Speed To Spare— Paramount. Direction, William Berke. This 
ast. Anf {a8t-action melodrama at first promises to be an interesting story 
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Casbah— United Artists. Direction, John Berry. The mysteri- 
ous and colorful Algerian Casbah is the setting for this familiar 
story of the romantic thief, Pepe Le Moko, and his battle of wits 
with the police. The picture is given reality by Peter Lorre’s 
finished and subtle character interpretation. The law moves re- 
lentlessly to provide a tragic ending, but the sympathy of the 
audience remains with the thief throughout. Cast: Yvonne De- 
Carlo, Tony Martin, Peter Lorre, Marta Toren. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Possibly No 


Fort Apache— RKO. Direction, John Ford. This film contains 
many qomente of high entertainment value: a magnificent back- 
ground of the Arizona desert, with its unique rock formations; 
real and colorful Indians; a large cast of famous stars of yester- 
day; scenes of life at a frontier army post; and a spectacular 
battle on horseback between the U.S. Army and the Indians. 
The plot tells of the white man’s treachery in dealing with the 
Indians and of politics in the Army. A despotic army officer is 
demoted and relegated to the command of a frontier post, where 
he arrogantly leads his regiment to death. In the end, his guilt 
is not only covered up but, through the lies of his fellow officers, 
he becomes a hero after death. The story is disturbing and there- 
fore needs adult evaluation. Cast: John Wayne, Henry Fonda, 
Shirley Temple, Pedro Armendariz. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
No 


Interesting Cynical 

Hazard—Paramount. Direction, George Marshall. A melo- 
drama having a weak story on which good talent is wasted. The 
sound effects, music, lighting, and photography are of the best, 
but it is impossible to lift the unethical, involved plot to the 
level of entertainment. Indoor settings are mostly of gambling 
spots, both splendid and sordid. The action, moving from New 
York to the Pacific Coast and back again, centers around the 
efforts of a young heiress, who has welshed on a gambling debt, 
to evade a private detective employed by the gambler. Cast: 
Paulette Goddard, Macdonald Carey, Fred Clark. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste Unethical No 


The October Man—Two Cities—-Eagle-Lion. Direction, Roy 
Baker. This gripping murder mystery, laid in a second-rate 
London hotel, is sordid and realistic in both settings and char- 
acterizations. No attempt is made at glamour. The direction and 
continuity are excellent. Suspense is established early and main- 
tained throughout. The action centers around an English chem- 
ist who was once briefly confined for a mental illness and there- 
fore doubts his own sanity and innocence when an unexplained 
murder is committed. Cast: John Mills, Joan Greenwood, Ed- 
ward Chapman, Kay Walsh. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Mystery No No 


Ruthless—Eagle-Lion. Direction, Edgar G. Ulmer. A sordid, 


unpleasant drama with a psychological trend, which places the 
blame for adult misbehavior upon childhood experiences. The 
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scene from Scudda Hoo! Scudda Hay! starring Lon 
McCallister and June Haver. 


A rustic 


picture is well produced, and the acting for the most part is 
good. Bob Anderson and Zachary Scott in the leading role (as 
boy and man) are especially well cast. Sydney Greenstreet gives 
an outstanding performance. The story concerns a man who is 
unscrupulous in both his personal and public affairs and then 
finds out that he has been ruthless to no avail. Cast: Zachary 
Scott, Louis Hayward, Diana Lynn, Sydney Greenstreet. 
Adults “ 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No value No 





The Sainted Sisters— Paramount. Direction, William D. Rus- 
sell. This farce concerns two young women who have success- 
fully blackmailed an old man and are trying to escape with 
twenty-five thousand dollars. Its chief interest lies in the cos- 
tumes, settings, and quaint characters of a small town in Maine 
where the sisters are intercepted while attempting escape to 
Canada. An excellent cast fails to sustain the comedy, and most 
of the scenes fall short of being funny. If the film is to be taken 
seriously, its general ethics are not good, even though the sisters 
voluntarily surrender to the law. Cast: Veronica Lake, Joan 
Caulfield, Barry Fitzgerald, George Reeves. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Doubtful No 





EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


The following are additional titles from the list of 16mm films 
purchased by the Walter M. and Louise Hoyt Cook Film Li- 
brary Association of Portland, Oregon. If your library has a film 
department, you may find some of these films there. If not, they 
can be rented from your state university film library or exten- 
sion department. 





Airplane Changes the World Map. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Films. 11 minutes. Presents the new global concep- 
tion of geography and contrasts modern air distances with the 
old trade routes. 


Alaska—Reservoir of Resources. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Films. 10 minutes. Portrays the following representa- 
tive aspects of Alaska’s resources: fishing, lumbering, mining, 
fur trapping, and agriculture. 


Children of Russia. Religious Film Association. 13 minutes. 
Emphasizes the fact that children the world over have the same 
interests, the same pleasures, and the same needs and desires. 


China. March of Time Forum Edition. 18 minutes. A review of 
China’s development during the past three decades. 


A Criminal Is Born. 20 minutes. A highly effective film that 
deals absorbingly with the important issue of juvenile delinquen- 
cy and parental responsibility. Recommended for discussion 
groups. 


Democracy. Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films. 11 


minutes. Presents necessary characteristics of democracy, free 
elections, equality of income, and a free press. 
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Despotism. Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films, 1 
minutes. Sets up standards for rating governments, such 8 Te 
spect for minority rights, control of information, and so on, 


Distributing America’s Goods. Encyclopaedia Britannig 

Classroom Films. 11 minutes. Animation and diagram mals 

clear the costs involved in getting goods from producer to ¢, 

—- Produced in cooperation with the Twentieth Century 
nd. 


Heritage We Guard. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 30 mip, 
utes. A picture of quality concerning the damage to soil and wilj 
life, which accompanied the winning of the continent. 


The Home. Religious Film Association. 19 minutes. First of, 
series on Palestine two thousand years ago. Gives a vivid pictuy 
of family life as it was lived about the time of Christ. Completely 
nonsectarian and suited to almost any age group. 


India. March of Time Forum Edition. 12 minutes. A brief pres. 
entation of the over-all political, social, and economic problems 
of this complex land. 


Junior Prom. Religious Film Association. 22 minutes. A de 
lightful dramatization of the etiquette problems confronting tw 
young high school couples as they make their dates for the 
Junior Prom. 


Our Bill of Rights. Venard Organization. 20 minutes, Rp. 
creates the forming and adopting of the first ten amendments 
(the Bill of Rights) to the Constitution. 


Our Declaration of Independence. Venard Organization. 2) 
minutes. A dramatization, not only of the signing of the docu. 
ment itself, but of the years of struggle and strife before the 
signing. 


Out of the Ruins. National Film Board of Canada. 29 minutes, 
An outstanding film in which artistry and technical know-how 
are combined to present a poignant picture of the Greek people's 
efforts to rise again from a land devastated by war. 


The Pale Horseman. Brandon Films. 19 minutes. The “pale 
horseman” is pestilence, disease, postwar misery in Europe and 
Asia. The film makes the point that health is international. 


Palestine. March of Time Forum Edition. 16 minutes. The 
film outlines briefly the history of Palestine and stresses recent 
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important developments on the question of a national home Jand wu 


land for the Jews. 
The River. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 31 minutes. This 
outstanding documentary by Pare Lorentz presents the whole 
story of the Mississippi River basin. 


Spotlight on the Balkans. Brandon Films. 11 minutes. Points 


guidar 
The 
that t 
cussio’ 


out the strategic position of the Balkan States and indicates the | VET 


increasing pressure for reform and progress. 


will b 


Star-Spangled Banner. Religious Film Association. 2 minutes. tical 
Our national anthem sung by a good male voice with organ ac- | group: 


companiment. Appropriate scenes shown throughout. Good be- 


ginning or ending to a program. 


The Symphony Orchestra. Encyclopaedia Britannica Class- 
room Films. 10 minutes. Excellent instructional film combines 
photography and diagrams to explain orchestral seating arrange- 
ment, the role of the instruments, and the conducting of an 


orchestra. 


This Is Our Earth. Religious Film Association. 3 minutes. 
The Lord’s Prayer set to music against an appropriate photo- 


graphic background. 


Tomorrow’s Mexico. March of Time Forum Edition. 20 min- 
utes. From the revolution of 1910 to today’s industrial expan- 
sion, this film shows Mexico’s social upheaval and the people’s 
growing determination to throw off the bonds of ignorance and 


to raise their standards of living. 


World of Plenty. British Information Service. 45 minutes. The 


story of man and the production and distribution of food before 
during, and after the war. 


You and Your Family. Religious Film Association. 8 minutes. 
Three common problems in teen-age relations and family disc 


pline are demonstrated for discussion. 
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1. Psychology of the 
Preschool Child 





MS \ tional Parent-leacher 


i As 


2. Psychology of the 
School-Age Child 


3. Psychology of the 
Adolescent 





HIS year, instead of the traditional two study 
courses, the National Parent-Teacher will publish 
ree: one on the psychology of the preschool child, 
another on the psychology of the elementary school 
child, and still another on the psychology of the 
adolescent. This division will permit greater con- 
entration on the various problems that fall within 
each specific age range. 

The courses have been prepared especially for 
parent-teacher study and discussion groups. Their 
main purpose is to help parents and teachers and all 
others who deal with children to gain the knowledge 
aid understanding they need to give intelligent 
guidance to young people. 

The topics listed below are offered in the belief 
that they will stimulate free and significant dis- 
cussions. More detailed information on what they 
cover will appear in the June issue. Each course 
will be accompanied by an outline containing prac- 
tical and easily adaptable aids for leading study 
groups toward a high level of thought and action. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
PRESCHOOL CHILD 


Conducted by Ethel Kawin 


SEPTEMBER The Inseparables: Body and Mind 


OctoserR' Brothers and Sisters 


Announcing Our Parent Education 


STUDY COURSES 


For 1948-49 











NovemBer Play Time Is Growing Time 
DecemMBER Freedom from Fear 
January How Intelligence Develops 
Fesruary Thumbs Down on Prejudice 
Marcu’ The Sources of Sex Understanding 
Apri’ The Roots of Aggression 
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SEPTEMBER 
OcTOBER 
NoOvEMBER 
DECEMBER 
JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 
MARCH 


APRIL 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
SCHOOL-AGE CHILD 


Conducted by Ralph H. Ojemann 
and Eva H. Grant 


When Their Feelings Are Hurt 
Lesson Trouble 

Little Fidgets Have Big Needs 
Hero Worship: Wise or Unwise? 
The Truth About Report Cards 
Quarreling Among Children 
Those Radio-Comic-Book Blues 


Allowance for Growth 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
ADOLESCENT 


Conducted by Ralph H. Ojemann 
and Eva H. Grant 


SEPTEMBER 
OcTOBER 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 
JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 
MARcH 


APRIL 


Note to leaders: 


Learning To Decide 

Are They Really Drifting? 

What It Takes To Be Popular 
Vanishing Ideals 

Who Shall Go to College? 
Democracy in Its Teens 

Are They Actually Delinquent? 
Will They Be Ready for Marriage? 





The first article in each of the courses will be 


published in the September issue. Because back copies will not 
be available, be sure that subscriptions are renewed well in ad- 
vance and that orders for new subscriptions to begin with the 
September number are sent in during July or August. If you want 
the soundest information presented by the finest authorities in 
the field of parent and family life education, you can truly depend 
on the three study courses that will start next September. 








Descriptive leaflets will be available free to groups 
interested in undertaking these study courses. Write 
to National Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine, 600 
South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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Looking into Legislation 


LREADY thirty-two state branches of the National 

Congress of Parents and Teachers have approved 
the Stratton bill (H.R.2910), which would authorize the 
United States to undertake its “fair share’’ in the re- 
settlement of displaced persons in Germany, Austria, and 
Italy by permitting the entry of 400,000 of them into the 
United States over a period of four years. A great deal of 
discussion has centered around the ‘“‘fair share” concept. 
The total number of DP’s to be absorbed by the twenty- 
six countries considered suitable for resettlement is 
876,000. Of these, Belgium has agreed to admit 50,000; 
the United Kingdom, 60,000; France, 6,000; and the 
Netherlands, 8,000. 

There are various ways of determining the ability of a 
nation to absorb additional persons into its economy 
without strain. If the apportionment is figured in pro- 
portion to each country’s percentage of the total popu- 
lation for all twenty-six countries, the United States 
might take 400,596 displaced persons. Another basis for 
estimation would be in direct ratio to the contribution 
of each country to UNRRA’s budget. By this appraisal 
we could admit 784,545 persons. Still another method is 
gauged according to the nation’s percentage contribution 
to the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
= On this basis America’s share would total 
672,680. . 


The most logical procedure, however, would be to base 
the distribution upon each nation’s percentage of total 
population and total national income, weighted equally. 
Under this plan the United States, with 45.73 per cent of 
the population of the twenty-six countries and 84.27 per 
cent of the total income, could permit 569,400 individuals 
to enter. 





Durie the first week in March, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee approved 8.2242, introduced by Senator 
Wiley of Wisconsin. This bill would limit the number of 
DP’s to 50,000 a year for two years. As can be readily 
seen, this number is totally inadequate. Our “fair share’”’ 
is clearly in the neighborhood of 400,000. The Wiley bill 
also carries certain discriminatory provisions. Half of the 
50,000 would be limited to those persons whose nations 
have been annoyed by a foreign power—presumably 
Russia. It also provides that not less than 50 per cent of 
the issued visas should go to persons who were previously 
engaged in agricultural pursuits and who will be em- 
ployed in that capacity here. This leaves little provision 
for the entry of doctors, skilled workers, domestic serv- 
ants, orphans, and other groups. 


Since the Wiley bill brings the question before the 
whole Senate, it is up to those senators who want to ad- 
mit a “fair share’”’ of displaced persons to present amend- 
ments on the Senate floor that will reflect America’s 
highest human motives. Moreover, it is up to the con- 
stituents of these senators to back the promotion of such 
amendments. 


Tue participation of the United States in the World 
Health Organization has been endangered by the House 
Rules Committee, which on March 12 tabled ratification 
of the WHO Constitution, thereby delaying our member- 
ship in that body. The Senate passed this bill in 1947, 
and it has already been approved by the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


The United States was one of sixty-eight nations tak- 
ing part in the 1946 International Health Conference at 
New York, where a constitution was written and an In- 
terim Commission set up. Dr. Thomas Parran, then Sur- 
geon General of the U.S. Public Health Service, was pres- 
ident of that conference. Now twenty-six nations have 
signed the WHO Constitution, and the first meeting of the 
new organization will convene at Geneva next month. 
But unless the action of the House Rules Committee is 
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Contributors 


ANNE K. BOCHAN, budget controller and resear 
statistician for one of New York’s leading departmen; 
stores, has had ample opportunity to observe the shop 
ping mothers of whom she writes so competently 
Formerly an instructor in the field of merchandising at 
Pratt Institute in Brooldyn, she joined the WAYVx3 
early in the war and became a lieutenant (j.g.). Noy 
she plans to concentrate on writing, which has always 
been a cherished goal. 













Among the many honors that have come to BENJAMIN yjcs. 0 
FINE in recent years is the 1943 Pulitzer award. Thigh New ! 
won for his newspaper, The New York Times, with a “=: 
series of articles on the teaching of American history jy} “= Ne 
schools and colleges throughout the United States, Fy} °°” 
the past seven years he has been eminent as the educatio, 
editor of the Times and as a lecturer for several colleges iy 
the Greater New York area. His book, Our Children Ay 
Cheated, is outstanding in its field. 


RuTH O’BRIEN, an assistant chief of the Bureau of Hy. “Miss £! 
man Nutrition and Home Economics, is an eloquen| °° 
pleader for her cause. It was Miss O’Brien who orig. . oa 
nated the first large-scale measurement project to prof Mc. | 
vide accurate data for a uniform system of sizing women’ ™** 
and children’s clothes and patterns. She is the author off “¢"°*: 
official bulletins dealing with the need for improved label] “3. 
ing and related subjects. The value of her pioneering ef. 
forts has been confirmed by many groups, including 
George Washington University, which gave her its Alum.] - 
ni Achievement Award in May 1944. "De El 








The latest word from BONARO W. OVERSTREET is that]... 
she and her husband, Dr. Harry A. Overstreet, attended] is. 
the annual convention of the Illinois Congress at Springf °°" 
field last month. There they gave one of their deservedly} 2!’ 
popular colloquies—a unique program contribution onf br. G 
“Ourselves in the Family.’’ Delegates to the nationdj 4“ 
convention will have a chance to renew their acquaint ,.. 
ance with both the Overstreets. “Mrs. I 


= 


DoroTHY TILDEN SPOERL is not only an associate pro} 
fessor of psychology at the American Internationa] ics: 
College in Springfield, Massachusetts, but is an ordained 
minister as well. Long a teacher of psychology, Mn. 
Spoerl is also well known for her articles, which have ap- 
peared in leading psychological journals. ‘It Isn’t My 
Real Name” is based upon rare insight and first-hand 
experience. Arizona 


Alabam 


Arkan 
NATHAN StTRAUvs’ long experience and proved wisdom 
in public housing have won him an international repu- 
tation. As a member of the New York Senate, he intro- 
duced legislation embodying state-wide park develop- 
ment. He has also served as special housing commissioner 
for the City of New York and, in this capacity, madea 
European housing survey. Between 1937 and 1942 Mr. 
Straus was administrator of the U.S. Housing Authority 
in charge of an $800,000,000 public housing program. 


Califor: 
1 


Colorad 


Conne 


lelaw 

8 Rea 
C.:! 
2704 


Florida 


S uo 


Georgi 


This month’s “P.T.A. Frontier” was prepared by Mrs. Porter “¢:2:: 
Rodgers, president of the Searcy High School P.T.A., Searcy, 


Arkansas, and Mrs. Edgar Dixon, president, Arkansas Congress. } [4° 


Illinois 





Indian 


reversed and the legislation passed before June, the Unit- 
ed States will not be present as a member and will have 
failed to maintain its proper leadership in the field of 
world health. 

Our parent-teacher organization is pledged to support 
the component parts of the United Nations. According- 
ly, immediate action is needed to force this legislation out 
of the House Rules Committee. —Epna P. Cook 
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P.T. A. CONVENTION $542"40% 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Theme: Unfinished Business — 
Che Child and His Future 


PANELS 


Four panel discussions, participated in by members of the national 
Managers, will be devoted to our unfinished business in the spec 
Four-Point Program: 


School education World citizenship 
Health Parent and family life ed 


CONGRESS CLINICS 


At three clinics, conducted by national v 
be given to the following, which are tor 
parent-teacher leaders 

Problems of local ass 

Problems of councils 

P techniques, espe 


rogram 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Presentation of ¢ 
Presentation of Natior 
Presentation of outstc 


Film festival 


ADDRESSES BY: 
~t de c 
n of downtow velan 
Robert J. Havighurst, professor educa ve licag 2 wntown Clevel d, 
Leonard W. Mayo, dean, School of Applie ances, Wiesnitieservs e Erie in the distance. 
University, and chairman, Nat 
Youth 
Hermon Finer, lecturer 
Joseph Richard Sizoo, D. D ‘ a 
ceetans @ This convention, which marks the 3 
Margaret Bourke- White, photograpt wuthor, € first anniversary in our second half 
sh = century, , will throw a strong and 
The Municipal Auditorium, where t Y 3 
searching light on the unfinished 


business in the current National Con- 
gress program. The entire meeting 
will concentrate attention on how 
best to carry out our designated 


tasks at all organizational levels. A” 





working conference, it will offer 
many valuable experiences to 


every parent-teacher delegate. 
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